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RESERVED POWER- 


BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. D, 


I have seen the young man who had stored 
himself with the intellectual qualifications neces- 
sary for a reputable life, with good intentions, 
generous impulses, honorable seutiments, with 
intelligence, and agreeable manners and an ac- 
tive spirit; he theught himself prepared for all 
that lay before him, equipped for a creditable, 
successful, self-governing career, and for as 
much virtue as would be requisite for safety and 
good repute in the world. So he stepped forth 
with confidence and alacrity upon the theatre of 
life. 

By and bye, of course, there came a stress up- 
on his principles, a draft upon his moral re- 
sources, that he had not anticipated. Danger- 
ous associates drew their wily and invisible nets 
about him. Pleasure plied him first gently and 
then stormily with its enchantments. New in- 
fluences drew him by degrees from his industry, 
his fidelity, his probity. Confidence slipped 
mysteriously away from him. 
were whispered of him by the sagacious. The 
aims of life became gradually lowered in him, | 
and the flame of good aspirations burned lower 
and lower. A reckless aspect stealthily came 
over him, that indescribable but unmistakable 
look. He fell away from his good endeavors, 
and his lamp went out, in a prodigal and worth- 
less life, in the slough of indolence, and sensual- 
ity and moral enervation. There was a fatal 
deficiency at the outset,—and it was sure to go 
out. 

I have seen the maiden, who resembled her 
footish prototypes in the parable. She entered 
upon life gaily. Her confidence was in her 


nued, except at the discre- 


| 
Evil predictions | 


itcan give. 


go out, when the bridegroom cometh. 
[Religious Magazine. 








/ STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


task, but our delight. 





Apostles, 


the angel in Paradise : 


«* While I sit with thee I seem in Heaven, 
And sweeter thy discourse is to my ear 

Than fruits of palm-tree (pleasantest to thirst 
And hunger both, from labor) at the hour 

Of sweet repast. They satiate, and soon fill, 
Tho’ pleasant: but thy words with grace diviae 
Imbued, bring to the sweetness no satiety.” 





The world itself will bloom into a garden, 
when our hours of meditation are blessed by 
| these sacred visitors. 
| In allhis studies, it was the earnest desire of 
Coleridge to receive more light, in a wider vision 
‘from the word of God. The history of the 


| . 
|learned, in every country and age, records the 


/in any other spirit; their divine influence is 
| indonad by the absence of faith, and the heal- 
| ing power of the gospel cures no moral sickness, 
| nor works any miracle in the mind, because of 
| its unbelief. 


while the practice is unreformed ; and the intel- 
leet may triumph while the heart is unsubdued. 


ty. ‘* The mind,”’ he says, ‘‘is wearied before 
it is satisfied,-and the spirit of action is gone, be- 
fore the theory of it is settled.” 

Nor is it less dangerous to search the Scrip- 
tures with a desire of shaping their teaching to 
our own scheme of argument, or to our own in- 
terpretation of the doctrines they deliver. Arch- 
bishop Whately has illustrated this frame of 
mind with aptness and grape. He observes, 
that if we study the pages of the Bible under the 
influence of those prejudices, which are the 





beauty, her taste, her accomplishments, her in- 
tellectual quickness, her social attractiveness, her 
social position and connections, and in such store 


ceive the heavenly light of God’s revelations, 
! o . 
through a discolored medium, and that the rays 


of romantic sentiments and fine toned sensibili- | will impart an unnatural tint to every object on 


ties as might easily pass, for a time, for religious 


| which they may be shed. 


Let us remember 


affinities and & semi-moral enthusiasm. By and | this caution, together with that our first homily 


bye the real cares and duties of life came. 
illusions of youth passed away as they must.— 
Accomplishments lost their charm, and beauty | 
its lustre. The realities of life grew common- | 
place, as they always do. Life is not what it | 
seemed in her young dream. Romance flies | 
from the domestic hearth. Suffering and sor- | 
row come, and the stern trial of her strength and | 
patience. Emotion, sweet before, grows acrid 
now. Sentiment turns into fretfulness, and en- 
thusiasm to discontent and disappointment.— | 
Daty is burdensome, and home is insipid, and its | 
ties a bondage, and society a mockery. All this | 
bitter falling off is cloaked to the common eye 
under the show of good appearances, but the 
feeling of-it is more intense forthat. Her life is 
a failure—her lamp has gone out; and well it 
might go out—well it might—every page of 
Seripture and every lesson of human experience | 
predicted that it would. 

I have seen a man, who at the outset designed | 
to be only prudent, industrious and enterprising, | 
turn at length into a sordid miser, his soul | 
smothered under his gains, his heart eaten up | 
by the cankerous touch of his own gold, and the | 
whole man, body and soul, bound hand and foot, } 
a helpless slave to the goods of this world; no, | 
not its goods, but to the mocking shadow of its 
goods. His lamp has gone out ; 
it but go out, with such shallow outfit as he 
started with ! 

I have seen the man who had too much con- 


} 


| . ’ . 
and how could | WTtten with salient piquancy, sportive humor, 


The | !™presses upon every Christian. 


In searching the Bible, we are not to be satis- 
fied with quickness, or facility in recollecting or 
applying its histories or its admonitions. The 
sincere and earnest stud@nt is known by his pu- 
rified heart, and by his altered life; by decreas- 
ing in pride, in wrath, in covetousness ; by 
growing daily in virtuous inclinations, in holy 
desires, and in devotion towards him who com- 
manded his disciples to search the Scriptures, 
and who will send his illuminating Spirit to all 
who ask him. 





ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


A new order has been called into existence, or 
rather has grown into importance. With the 
cultivation of the national intellect, has increas- 


ed the power of these who communicate with It 


on national subjects. The newspaper has be- 
come something greater than the vehicle of news. 
The newspaper writer is far superior to the old 
hack commentator on trite events, or the whole- 
sale dealer in party scandal. The experience of 
the last four years has shown that ‘leading arti- 
cles’ fleed not necessarily be heavy, or abusive, 
or personal. We now know that they may be 


— even argumentative eloquence. It would 
be possible to refer to articles in our principal 
| journals which have displayed learning without 


vation and moral impulse and moral power that 
In these lie our resources and our 
reserved power—the oil in our vessels, that we 
| must have,—and all experience and all analogy 
show we must, or the lamp of virtue and of hope 


To search the Scriptures ought to be not our 
We should acquaint our 
eyes with the scenery of the gospel, and ever 
love to sit at the feet of the Evangelists and the 
Their voices will then be sweet to 
our ears, and we shall feel the sensations which 
Milton ascribes to Adam, while conversing with 


| melancholy results of searching the Scriptures | 


The understanding may, indeed, be convinced | 


Davidson has assigned a reason for this calami- | 


characteristics of out erring nature, we shall re- | 


science to set out with the purpose to deceive pedantry, and the graces of composition without 
and swindle,—he meant only to be shrewder, | the appearance of labor. ‘This, in a literary 
and more vigilant than others. But in the drive | Point of view, shows a great improvement on 
of business, and amid growing excitements and | ‘he journalism of our ancestors. But the litera- 
larger baits, honesty faltered, and conscience | TY part of the subject is the least important. 
grew accommodating, and opportunity more in- | Vhe social and the political eonsequences of 


=? | 


viting. Iutegrity slipped away little by little, | 84 h an advance are immeasurabiy more momen- 


he knows not when or how, and now his whole 
heart is false, his whole character unstrung and 
demoralized. His lamp has gone out and no 


tp 2 acne 7a amare taneet this country committed, and whose influence we 


the surging waves of the sea. 

So all around us, in every sphere of life, lamp | 
after lamp goes out in moral stench and dark- | 
And why! Of necessity and of course, | 
for lack of oil, upon the same principle that any 
human purposes fail, that depend on forethought 
and accumulated resources and reserved power, 
as character does, more essentially, more uni- 
versally than any thing else. 

And now one inquiry more and I have-done. 
Whence shall we derive those needful resources 
and that reserved strength, which are sure to be 
wanted? JT answer, from among the moral ele- 
ments of the soul and the spiritual influences of 
religion,—in early and vigorous self-culture, and 
that uplifling, sanctifying spirit that comes from 
God through Christ. 

Brethren, in your worldly self sufficiency, 
your sense of prudence and sagacity, and far- 
seeing policy in your respect for an orderly and 
decent life, in your confidence in your intellecta- 
al and providential resources of a worldly nature 
and accidental origin, you may imagine that the 


ness. 


| dence 


} Up Opinion. 
| of public opinion, and the diffusers of political 


| tous than the graces of style and the beauties of 
| writing. But grave though they be, we fear 
that they are too generally overlooked by those 


to whuse hands we would see the government of 


would preserve over the minds and fortunes of 
the people. It is thenature of the Conservative 
party in all countries to be indifferent where it 
should be jealous, and indolent where it ought to 
be active. Suspicion is aroused too late when a 
new foe has come into the field, and energy is 
out of place when the enemy has gained confi- 
and strength. Knowledge is power. 
Opinion is power. Bat greater power is exer- 
cised by those who diffuse knowledge or build 
And yet they who are the creators 


knowledge, hold a position which is deemed 
equivocal by the arbiters of social etiquette. and 
viewed with jéalousy, mixed with a simulated 
contempt, by the leaders of political factions. 
This is not as it should be. Nor can it be so 
long. Jecurnalism has, by a combination of 
events, been raised to the rank of a profession. 
By a concurrence of conspiring circumstances, it 
has gained influence over the hearts and intel- 
lects of the people. It has drafted into its ranks 





influences of religion are superfluous,—well to 
talk about, proper to be rv commended, and very 
good for some persons to attend to,—but super. 
fluous for you. You know what you are about? 
Your character is in your own safe keeping !— 
Your moraltiy 1s provided for, in your own wis- 
dom and right impulses and good judgment !— 
Those higher influences are superfluous to you! 
you say. 

But I tell you no. God provides no superflu- 
ous resources for his creatures. It is not for an 
idle and unintelligible purpose that he calls on us, 
and all of us, to drink from that living fountain 
which He has opened; to draw nigh to Him, 
and bind ourselves to Him, in firm faith and filial 
piety and earnest prayer and steadfast allegiance; 
to ecateh the solemn and inspiring airs that 
breathe upon the soul from the eternal world ; 
to take hold of the Savior’s hand, and be lifted 
up to see what true righteousness is, how great 
and lofty and commanding a thing it is; to stock 
the conscience and the heart with those great 
motives that are of a spiritual origin ;—it is not 
for a vain or unmeaning purpose; but to give 
strength, to furnish principles, to inspire high 
aims, to sustain the fainting wings of the soul 
to multiply its resources, to prepare you fot 
emergencies, for the freshet and the storm, and 


education, information, and ability. It has ex- 


|hibited earnestness, eloquence, and brilliance. 


It has altogether fulfilled its mission with digni- 
\ty and integrity. It has used power beneficially 
| where it might have abused it. It has remon- 
| Strated with factious license and popular passion, 
| where it might have ministered to the one and 
| pandered to the other. It has rarely forgotten 
| the great interests of the country, or the duties 
}of the legislature. It has spoken out fearlessly 
against oppression, against cruelty, against cant. 
It has been, in almost every instance, truly na- 
tional. Ona recent occasion, it has displayed a 
singular union of strong English feeling with 
the love of peace and the desire of reconciliation. 
Of course, we now speak of the more unbiassed 
and influential journals—of journals too long es- 
tablished to compromise their character, and too 
wealthy to prostitute their functions. ‘That 
there are others of less character, of Jess cirey- 
lation, also of less principle, we admit. We 
admit, also, that their forfeiture of principle and 
advocacy of wrong became almost indispensab): 
to the increase of their circulation, and the aug- 
mentation of their influence. But this very ad- 
mission is an argoment in favor of that which 
we are urging, the necessity of giving to jour- 
nalists a recognised position in the social and 





the invisible wear of small daily trial and temp- 

tation ;—and when those opportunitics come. of 
, 

which every man has now and then one, to act 


nobly, to practice shining virtues, to make heroic | argumentum ad timorem, 


Sacrifices and reveal the treasures of goodness 
that a soul can hold,—when these come, to make 
you seize them eagerly and sue them fully.— 
&s, we want those influences in all their abun- 
Pra ar with their utmost power,—we, the 
~Zhest and the lowest, the wisest and the fool- 
ishest of ys— 
hey rt youh, . the pride of manhood, when 
most, Self-coaBicnce ae ee ae eos 
and self-satisfaction are 


the siens of a , 
es ZToWING weakness 2 
destitation. ness and a coming 


), believe it, there is not one 


bility in the soul, there iS not one 
ment or pri ce 


or fear eX pre 
need to take 
compass of j 


religious capa- 
not truth er sefti- 
ptor subject of faith or ground of ho 

s:ed in the gospel of Christ but a 
it in, and feel the whole foree and 


political seale. It is an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, addressed to men whdé dream not of the 
motives which sway their feJlow-men. It is an 
ressed to those who 
‘never move until they are frightened into mo- 
tion. If power so great as that which newspa- 
| pers possess can be exercised overthe masses by 
the less distinguished writers,—if satire devoid 
| of point, if seurrility without humor, if buffoone- 
Ty without wit, and seandal divested of truth, 





‘o put oil in our vessels. In the | can exasperate sluggishness into wrath, indiffer- 


into indignation, apathy into partizapship,— 

they can give a tone, and a color, and a direc 
tion to the thoughts, passions, and creeds © 
many thousands amongst the partiall y-educated 
and the easily-influenced of our countrymen,—*« 
what, think you, woulda be the effect of th 
same disposition, and the same endeavors 
adorned with more garish qualities, inspire:' 
with a subtler sophistry, and guided by a defi 
nite and uniform purpose! Let it be borne i+ 





', and all the enlargement and ele- 


mind that now we sail 











**On the smooth surface of a summer sea:’’ 


low the horizon. 


has hitherto been for good. 


may exalt themselves. 


ing an undeserved stigma. 


every other profession.”’ 
the reply ? A 


der the sun. 
tered ability ; but they are expected to sit down 


are to interpret between the senate and the peo- 
ple—they are to illustrate complex arguments 
' by a*graceful and felicitous composition—they 
| are to make the difficult easy, and the dry amus- 
| ing—they are not unfrequently to furnish argu- 
ments for those who, in Parliament, propose or 
| resist great measures of legislation; and, after 
| discharging all these duties with fidelity and tal- 





the anonymous, where they are not punished by 
| the infamy of notoriety. ‘‘They manage these 
things better in France."’ But they have had a 
| fearful lesson. ‘‘I am going to punish a young 
| writer for a libel on the court,’’ said D’Argen- 
son to Madame de Barri. ‘‘Don’t be a fool,’’ 
| Was the reply of the shrewd mistress: “‘if he is 
clever, take him into your service ; if he is stu- 

pid, take no notice of him.’’ ‘I wish,”’ was 
| the penitent remark of a terrified Loyalist to 
| Madame Roland, ‘‘I wish that we had enlisted 
}on our side some of those terrible pens and 
| mouths that have raised this storm against us !”’ 
| The causes of the second have confirmed the in- 

ferences to which the first revolution might 

have led any but the most pervese and stubborn 
_minds. The journalist in France has a station 
which is recognised, because it is impossible not 
| to recognise the workings of his talents, and the 
| operations of his intellect. But the French 
| journalist often exercises a fatal and pernicious 
| power. We, as a nation, have had reason to 
| complain of partial statements, inflammatory doc- 
} trines, and sectarian jealousy. The French 
| journalist addresses men of quick feelings, not of 
| sober judgment. He seeks to excite and to 
| please, not to*convince or to conciliate. Instead 
of assuaging, he provokes evil passions ; instead 
of consulting the interests, he ministers to the 
| prejudices of his countrymen. But the French 
| journalist is in the best society. He is flattered 


in unrepining and unrelieved obscurity. They 


ent, they are to be merged in the obscurity of 


the elements of popular disturbance are at rest ; 
the clouds of political difficulties have sunk be- 
But when a new crisis arises— 
when distress broods over our large towns— 
when want and stagnation darken the home- 
steads of our wealth, then the power of the 
press for evil may be found to be as great as it 
It is difficult to 
prevent men from seizing an opportunity which 
It is almost impossible 
to prevent the gratification of a passion which is 
at once composed of unsatisfied ambition and 
mortified egotism. As long as there are ready 
writers and anxious readers, so long will the 
former devote their energy and their talent to 
vindicating an unrecognised position, and aveng- 


But our friends say, ‘‘We must trust to the 
honor and the justice of the press, as well as of 
ow ungenerous is 
body of men are first ostracised 
from a state in which they are most powerful, 
and then required to fulfil every moral duty un- 
They are expecied to discharge 
their functions with unswerving faith and unal- 


THE TWO SPRINGS. 


A FABLE FOR THE YOUNG. 
Two springs which issued from the same 


them took her way in a silent and gentle flowing 
stream, while the other cushed along with a 
noisy and rapid current. ‘‘Sister,’’ said the lat- 
ter, ‘‘at the rate you move, you will probably be 
dried up before you advance much farther; 
whereas, for myself, I shall probably become 
navagable within two or three hundred farlongs, 
and, after distributing commerce and wealth 
wherever I flow, I shall majestically proceed to 
pay my tribute to the ocean. So farewell, and 
patiently submit yourself to your fate.” Her 
quiet sister made no reply; but, calmly descend- 
ed to the meadow below, and patiently proceed- 
ing on her way,she increased her strength by 
numberless little rills, which she collected in her 
progress, till atlength, she was enab‘e to rise 
into a considerable river: while the proud stream, 
who had the vanity to depend solely upon her 
own sufficiency, continued a shallow brook; and 
was glad, at last, to be helped forward, by throw- 
ing herself into the arms of trer despised sister. 





CHURCH MILITANT. 


While Israel marched through the wilderness, 
the blackest night had a pillar of fire, and the 
brightest day a pillar of cload. So, in this 
world, things never go so well with God’s I[s- 
rael, but they have still something to groan un- 
der; nor so ill, but they have still comfort to be 
thankful for. In the Church Militant, as in the 
ark of old, there are both a rod and a pot of man- 
na. fArrowsmith. 





Christianity did not come from heaven to be 
the amusement of an idle hour, to be the food of 
mere imagination; to be ‘tas a very lovely 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and 
playeth well upon an instrament.’’ No; it is 
intended to be the guide, the companion of all 
our hours: it is intended to be a serious occupa- 
tion of our existence. [Bp. Jebb. 





WRITE IT IN GOLD- 


The great comprehensive truths, says Pres. 
Quincy, written in letters of living light on every 
page of our history, are these: Human happi- 
ness has no perfect seeurity but freedom; free- 
dom, none but virtue; virtue none but knowl- 
edge; and neither freedom, nor virtue, nor 
knowledge, has any vigor or immortal hope, ex- 
cept in the principles of the Christian faith, and 
in the sanctions of the Christian religion. 





A LEGITIMATE CURSE. 
Mr. Burleigh, the editor “of the Hartford 
“Charter Oak,”’ in a recent account of a ‘‘trip te 
the Bay State,’’ makes the following statement 


| by the homage of the rich, and the attention of | 19 reference to Blandford: 


| the fair. His name is known in all political cir- 
| cles with advantage ; in fi own, with fame and 
| honor. He is sometimes a peer, always a celeb- 
rity. His violence is described as zeal, his as- 
perity as eloquence, his encouragement of war 
| as nationality. But to his English compeer, 
| who neither condescends to vulgar abuse, nor 
| deals in the fermentation of wretched preju- 
| dice, there is no place assigned in the social 
| circle. ae mee” 

Bat injustice of this kind cannot long continue. 
|The evil will right itself ere long. The in- 
| creased communication between different coun- 


| 
| 
| 


“There have been in Blandford, since the in- 
corporation of the town, thirty-eight taverners. 
Of these, three died of delirium temens—seven 
became intemperate—one died in the poor house 
—eighteen lost all their property—seventeen did 
not improve their pecuniary condition by the 
business—three only acquired property—four 
were cursed with intemperate wives—iwenty-five 
sons, and four daughters, became intemperate ! 








| tries—the natural sympathy between literary | 
men of every nation—the matual yearning of in- | 
telligent and ardent minds in every quarter of} 


Europe—preclude the notion that they who give 
spit and direction to the English press can long 
| be merged in an inglorious obscurity. The 
french papers have for many years done justice 
to the temper and talent of our leading journals — 
| already the American press pays homage to a 
| spirit, of which itself unfvrtunately has too 
small a share—the leading weekly and daily 
| papers of England are perused with attention in 
Prussia, in Switzerland, in Spain, and even in 
| Italy. They are quoted ; they are praised; they 
‘are censured ; but they are always respected. 
But the men whose sentiments are thus effecting 
| a slow but certain revolution in the mind of eon- 
| tinental Europe—and whose calm tone wins ad- 
| miration from the diplomatisis of rival nations— 
| are condemned to hear their vocation depreciated 
at home, and denied the fruits even of legitimate 
| approbation. (Can such an antagonism between 
the fact of power and its recognition continue 
‘long? Is it possible that the interpreters of 
opinion between great and powerful nations shall 
| always be respected in every other land except 
| their own? Or that their claims to the thanks 
| of théir countrymen shall be acknowledged only 
in periods of political convulsion or international 
discord, to be forgotten again as soon as the 
| storm has passed away, and men’s minds are at 
|rest! We hold this to be impossible. Every 
| day that diffuses intelligence over Europe, in- 
| creases the number of men who watch the opin- 
ions of journalists with interest, and criticise 
their writings with skill. Sooner or later, 
therefore, the popular judgment of other coun- 
tries must react upon that of England. [Abridg- 
ed from Fraser’s Magazine fur December. 





JOHN RANDOLPH ON SLAVERY. 


A few years before the death of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, he was one morning, during the session 
of Congress, walking from his lodgings in 
Washington to the Capitol, in order to take his 
seat in the House. It so happened, that as he 
passed along the Pennsylvania avenue, he fell 
into company with Edward Stabler, an eminent 
minister inthe Society of Friends, with whom 
he was acquainted. As they were passing along 
the street, they met a wagon, in which were 
crowded a number of colored women and chil- 
dren, followed by twenty or thirty colored men 
handeuffed and chained together, and guarded 
by two armed white men on horseback. This 
spectacle, coming as it did, suddenly before them, 
produced astrong sensation in them both, and 
they involuntarily stopped until the whole had 
passed, without a word being spoken by either 
ofthem. After a short pause, Edward Stabler 
remarked: —**T his is indeed a shocking spectacle 
—to be exhibited here, almost under the shadow 
of the Capitol of the United States! We pro- 
fess to le the advocates of equal righst,and claim 
to be the first people in the world, and yet we 
here see before us a number of our fellow-men, 
Without having committed any breach of the 
laws, or being charged with any offence what- 
ever, chained like condemned criminals, and 
driven under the very eyes of the national legis- 
lature now in session, like beasts to market !— 
The nations of Europe have their several minis- 
ters and representatives here, who will witness 
this scene, and who, probably, will make it 
known to their respective governments. What 
must people of other nations think of us, when 
they will learn that in the face of all our boast- 
ing professions about liberty, we permit the most 
odious tyranny and cruel oppression to be openly 
practiced upon millions of our people with im- 
punity?’’? Randolph remained silent for a min- 
ute, and then said with emphasis:—‘'Sir, I do 
not care what Europe, or what the people of any 
other country may think or say of us—this is of 
no consequence, and [ wholly disregard it.””— 
He then in a subdued tone, and with much earn- 
estness, added—‘‘ But when I reflect upon what 
God Almighty may think of us, I confess to you 
that IT tremble for my country!’’ [Baltimore 
Visiter. 








DR. VAUGHAN ON GEOLA6Y AND THE BI 
BLE: 
At the annual meeting of the Manchester 


Geological Society, the following beautiful ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Robert Vaug- 


|han, LL. D., Principal of the Lancashire Inde- 


pendent College, on his health being given by 
the Chairman, James Heywood, Esq., F. R. 5S. 
We are indebted for this excellent report to the 
Manchester Guardian. 

‘*It is no more than we are accustomed to ex- 
pect from science, that it should have disposed 
men to cultivate what are termed the courtesies 
of life; for science ought to give refinement, 
and to awaken in man a new feeling in the intel- 
ligent intercourse he may hold with his fellow- 
men. I feel that I owe my place with you to- 
day to the feeling which science has generated. 
It has brought me into the midst of a company 
of gentlemen to whom I am unknown; bat I 
am here purely upon the assumption that the 
subjects which are interesting to your party are 
not uninteresting to me; and that though hith- 
erto unknown to each other, here we may meet 
and recognize atie of brotherhood. (Applause.) 
With respect to the science of geology, in com- 
mono perhaps with some other, in particalar con- 
nection with whom I stand, there have been sea- 
sons in my history when | was disposed to look 
upon it with considerable misgivings. I am 
free, however, to confess, and indeed very hap- 
py to confess, that the longer I live, the more I 
feel interested in it, because of what it is, and 
because of what it tends to. Even in the little 
smattering of knowledge | possess in respect to it, 
I must confess that I have found new sources of 
interest opened to me, in the contemplation of 
nature, of which I was before unconscious, and 
that even the very stone that I see a man break- 
ing on the road, to give a pass to cart-wheels, 
has something of poetry in it when looked at 
geologically —(hear)—a look of vast antiquity, 
that p of the sublime inseparable from the 
thought of long duration ; for it is older than the 
present generation ; older than the present race, 
or probably than all the past races on our globe. 
(Hear.) There is a vastness of antiquity in 
that very pebble, that gives to it an interest 
which otherwise it could not possess. And I 
know of nothing more sublime, than to stand on 
the summit of some lofty mountain, and be able 
to trace there the effects generated by the mighty 
flood, as it made its way from the forces of na- 
ture up to that summit, and again ran down the 
sides of that mountain; and to conceive all the 
mighty masses of stata heaving below the forces 
once in action there. T have thought of all these 
things till I could have wished to have been 
like a spirit floating in air, and looking down on 
those tremenduous convulsions of nature, which 
have been one of the sublimest spectacles that 
the human eye could ever rest upon. And by 
geology we can trace the progress of these 
things; we can make out the history of those 
enormous masses of that long past time, Then 
when I look at geology, and give full credit, as 
I do, to the report which the geologists make of 
the remote dates of these strata and this granite, 
I take my stand at this poiat, from which I date 
the commencement of man’s existence, and In- 
stead of having reached a point beyond which 
every thing is blank, I reach only the threshold, 
upon which to look out upon the mighty chang- 
es that have been evolving for myriads of years 
before. (Hear.) There is to mea poetry and 
a grandeur in the works of Deity, when 1 look 
upon them as stretching out after this manner, 
and measuring spaces of time upon a scale so 
wonderful. And then all this seems to me to 
be perfectly in harmony with what we know 
from other sources relative to that great nature 
with whose presence and ageney we associate 
all these things. Of that nature we may say, 
that being the nature that has eternity at its dis- 
posal, it can afford to be slow. It is for mortals 
to hurry ; it is for the creatures of a day to be 
in haste; it is for the Eternal to move on with 
the slowness which we see in connection with 
the mighty processes that belong to the history 
of the material globe on which we tread. (Ap- 
plause.) Every thing about his works partakes 
of a character that seems to bespeak majesty — 
the majesty of slowness; the absence of haste 
and hurry. How slow and imperceptible is the 





breaking of the day, or the setting of the sun ; 


mountain began their course together; one of 


ter and summer, come and go! 
stationary, and yet they never seem to 
ment. ‘They blend slowly, beautifully, statelily, 


to me more or lessimpressed with an idea of this 
. | kind. When we attempt to conceive, to form 
an idea at all, of what is meant by an eternit 
past, how must that eternity have been occupied! 
Can that Being whom we suppose to have given 
existeuce to later time, or in connection with this 
period, to all that we see exist,—has He been 
unemployed. before? If his nature is unchange- 
able, he must (we conceive) for ever have been 
employed much as now; and all-that exists as 
worlds and systems now, is only a link in the 
mighty chain of being that has been revolving 
and revolving through an eternity that is past, 
and that will revolve to an infinity to come. 
(Applause.) I look at geology as standing in 
beautiful relation with these ideas of the Crea- 
tor and Governor of the universe; and I see 
nothing in that Book which I revere as a com- 
mandment and a revelation from Heaven, that is 
not in perfect harmony with all the great facts 
which we conceive to have been settled by the 
science of geology. ip agro I fear noth- 
ing for the religion of the Bible from the pro- 
gress of science. The great mischief that has 
come to that religion, has been from the absence 
of science, and not from the presence of it. 
(Hear.) [believe that if we are now free men, if 
now we are taken out of the hands of the priest- 
hood, if our minds are no longer seared with 
the frightful superstitions that come down with 
so much terror upon the spirits of men in a past 
time, it is because science has gone with her 
torch into the cell and convent of the monks of 
old, and has sent her light upon all the cheats 
and frauds practised there, and has proclaimed 
liberty the spirit ofman. That has been the ef- 
fect of science ; that will be the effect ot science. 
Whatever may be the oppression and suffering to 
which the spirit of man upon any wide scale 
may be subjected in future, the present position 
of science will always put down the miraculous 
pretensions of contemporary beings, so as to 
prevent the return of anything like that tyranny 
over the spirit and conscience which has been 
exercised to so large an extent in the history of 
our species. (Applause.) I feel interested in 
every thing belonging to the progress of science 
on this account ; confident as I am, that while 
it is very possible for you to outstrip the science 
of the Bible, because the natural science of the 
| Bible is, as it ough& to have been the natural 
science of times when the Bible was written— 
(hear)—you may outstrip that; but as to the 
sublime moral purposes of that book, in respect 
of them you will halt unto the end. They will 
always be in advance of every attainment that 
man may make in rightness of thinking, of feel- 
ing, and of action; and as long as the Bible holds 
|that high advanced moral position, I care not 
| about its being regarded as an encyclopedia of 
science. (Applause.)’’ 





THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Sir,—One way of arriving at the qualities of 





how beautifully do the spring and autumn, the win- 
They are never 
in move- 


majestically, together. Every thing about us is 


the tune of Old Hundred, at the close of the 
public dinner on Commencement day. 

During the last fifty years, he has had minis- 
terial communion with between three and four 
hundred ministers; that is, he has either ex- 
changed with, or preached for them; and of 
them all, but ¢wo have had the sole care of their 
parishes as long as he has, 

Though tarned of the three-score years and 
ten, he possesses great vigor of constitution, en- 

8 firm health, and has the vivacity of youth. 

e thinks nothing of a walk of eight or ten 
miles in a day, and has been in the habit—we 
know not how long—of sawing and preparing 
all his own fuel for the fire, and this usually 
before breakfast. So perfect and uninterrupted 
has been his health, that for the last thirty 
years there has not occurred a Sabbath when he 
has not either preached or been able to preach. 

But we had no design of going into detail 
when we began. We took our pen merely to 
announce that his semi-centennial would be on 
the 15th proximo. [Puritan. . 





<= 


A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 


A religious paper—what should it be?’— 
Should it be sectarian? Not altogether so. It 
should be religious in the broad, admitted sense 
of that word. Bat what should constitute its 
religious character? Should it be filled with 
with polemical or controversial matters! We 
think not. Should it be devoted to the relations 
of religious experience? Not exclusively.— 
Should it treat only of practical duties? This 
would make it dry and uninteresting. Plainly, 
a religious paper should be varied, according to 
the various subjects that come within the prov- 
ince of religion. It should be sectarian in one 
sense—that is, it may innocently be devoted to 
the doctrines and interests of that sect which is 
believed on the whole to be the nearest to the 


tarian as to be clannish, selfish, or as to exclude 
the more general definition of religion, which 
comprehends the whole field of Christian doc- 
trines, affections and duties. A religious pa- 
per should be a family paper—not one for mere 

individual benefit, not one adapted solely to the 
wants of business men, not one confined in its 
design to any particular age, sex or class of 
people, but a paper that may be read at the 
fireside, and that contains all matters of general 
interest to husbands and wives, parents and child- 
ren, brothers and sisters, neighbors and friends. 

But to do this, it must have variety, and that 
variety is allowed which does not conflict with 
its main character as a religious journal. A 
paper, at the fireside would be tame that had no 
matters of news, or even amusement in it.— 
Though a religious paper, it should ‘note the 
passing tidings of the times’’—it should take 
[notice of whatever is agitated as a matter of 
public interest to the community in which it 
circulates. It should not be a political or par- 
tizan paper; and yet it ought riot to hesitate, in 
godlike fidelity to human rights, to rebuke sin 
wherever seen, be it in church or state. To be 
neutral is one thing—to be independent is an- 

other. The latter is a virtue, the former a_pol- 











bodies is by analysing the materials of which 
they are composed. The following is an extract 
from a letter written by a gentleman who recent- 
ly crossed from London to New York, and it 
contains a minute analysis of some of the con- 
stituent ingredients of a distinguished religious 
association, which may perhaps furnish useful 
information to some of the creduloas simpletons 
in England. It may be premised that the wri- 
ter is a surgeon of nearly fifty years’ standing, 
and the son of a clergyman. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 








“Our passengers, on the whole, a disagreea- 
ble party. There were eight clergymen on 
board—six Methodists, and two Presbyterians. 
They were members of a deputation, chosen and 
sent out from America, to meet a convention of 
evangelical clergy, from all parts, and of all 
opinions, in London, to form what they were 
pleased to term an Evangelical Alliance ; but 
fur what purpose, or to what end, I could not 
| understand. All I know is, that America, in 
; all its regions, mustered one hundred, of which 
these were a portion, returning to their several 
residences in different parts of the continent. 
They constituted a bad specimen of their class 
and ordet,—vulgar, noisy, coarse in manners, 
boasting, proud, and exclusive. They herded 
| together, confined their conversation to profes- 
sional subjecis,—if so they may be termed,— 
played at shuffle-board on the deck when the 
weather permitted, or at draughts in the cabin. 
They found outa silly boy, or hobadihoy, among 
the passengers, whom they eagerly converted 
into a standing joke, speedily and diligently 
made him the fool or jester of their party, and 
laughed loud and long at the folly and nonsense 
they extracted from him. One thing was very 
remarkable, that religion with these men, was 
the standing subject for their jokes. ‘They were, 
on the whole, the most profane set of men I ev- 
er met with, setting aside swearing, drinking, 
and absolate ribaldry. ‘They sought for, and 
revelled in, a joke derived from same religious 
practice or opinion. ‘The boy-fool was a follow- 
er of the opinions of Swedenborg. This was 
enough; they questioned him, extracted from 
him the nonsense he had been taught, quoted 
Scripture as it regarded the most exalted doc- 
trines and dogmas, to extract laughter from his 
absurd replies. I am not very severe myself in 
these matters, but the practice of these men, 
calling themselves ministers of religion, disgust- 
ed, if it did not shock me. Their characters 
may be thus summed up,—they were coarse 
feeders, vulgar jesters, loud laughers, great 
boasters, incessant talkers, rough in manner, 
proud and independent in bearing, exclusive and 
deficient in common courtesy.”’ [London In- 
quirer. 





DR- PiERCE’S SEMI-CENTENNIAL- 


The venerable Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, on the 
15th of March next will have completed his fif- 
tieth cycle of ministerial labor with one and the 
same people. He and his people have judged it 
proper to observe the occasion asa sort of jubilee. 
And inasmuch as his was the only society in the 
town for more than thirty years, it has seemed 
good to the pastors of the other two societies— 
the Baptist and the Orthodox—to unite with 
him in the celebration, and thus make it an oc- 
casion of general interest. j ; 

We understand that there is to be a public 
service in Dr. Pierce’s Church on the afternoon 
of Monday, the 15th of March next; and in the 
evening a collation in the town-hall, ‘The prin- 
cipal exercise of the afternoon will be a dis- 
course from the Doctor himself, which we doubt 
not will be rich in historical incidents. ‘There is 
probably no minister in the country, who has at 
command such a treasury of historical and 
chronological facts. He has, probably, a more 
full, minate, accurate and complete eer jour- 
nal, than any other man in the land, with the 
exception possibly, of the venerable John Quin- 
cy Adams. And of that of Mr. Adams be more 
voluminous, we think it almost certain, that that 
of Dr. Pierce will contain a greater amount of 
New England incident. We believe that Dr. 
Pierce has a journal that covers between fifty 
and sixty years of his life, and as he has been 
favorably situated for acquiring information, and 
has a keen relish for that sort of thing, it can 
hardly fail of being rich in matters of interest.— 
We think we have heard that he purposes at his 
decease, to leave it to the library of Cambridge 
College. It is a Somewhat remarkable fact, 
that for fifty years he has never failed to be 

resent at the Annual Commencement of this 

nstitution, and has, if we mistake not, through 





icy ; and a policy sometimes that implies a sac- 
rifice of principle. 

Slavery, Intemperance, War, Revenge—is it 
transcendiag the bounds of what is due fo the 
character of a religious paper, that its editor 
should even dare to rebuke those sins? But 
says one, your paper is a religious one—l did 
not subscribe for a Temperance paper ; another 
is Offended because the editor speaks against sla- 
very, and declares he will not put up with a 
ameith thot awaiting euhjoot 
A third has no idea of taking a religious paper. 
that advocates the milk-and-water cause of 
Peace. He knows God has given us rights, 
aad required us by the very laws of onr nature 
to assert and maintain them, and surrender them 
not, come what will. More local questions 
sometimes come up, on which indeed the public 
mind is divided, bat a religious paper must 
say nothing about them because there are differ- 
ences of opinion. All this would make a paper 
utterly tame, ay, and as utterly useless. If a 
paper should be pruned to suit every objector, it 
would go out each week a blank paper, without 
the stain of type, and then it would be unobjec- 
tionable and just as worthless. It is impossible 
to please every body ; and an editor, would only 
betray his own folly who should try do it. 
Let him please himself—do and say what he 
thinks is right and true, and take the conse- . 
quences. An honorable public will sustain him - 
in such a course; in a different course he ought 
not to be sustained. ’ 

Our ideal of a religious paper is—one that is 
mainly devoted to religious truth and virtue, un- 
der which general object it may properly be 
pledged to the interests of a sect; being relig- 
ious, it should be a family paper—such as all 
members of a family may take an interest in, 
and derive from it religious and moral improve- 
ment. It should not exclude any subject of 
popular interest—because itis a religious paper, 
but rather should embrace all such subjects in 
subserviency to its main design as a moral and 
religious aid to every rational imprevement. 

, [Gospel Standard. 
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JOHN JOHNSON. 


We are not, dear reader, about to inflict upon 
you a long biography of the distinguished per- 
sonage whose name is so conspicuously paraded 
before you at the head of this article; for, to 
own the truth, our personal acquaintance with 
the individual has been next to nothing. Indeed, 
we are not quite sure that we have his name 
right, as it stands recorded in the old family Bi- 
ble ; for a sense of duty to all the world con- 
strains us to confess, that we quote from recol- 
lection—not having seen, for several years, the 
family record of the very reputable generations 
of the Johnsons. The name itself signifies, as 
any body may know, that the hero of our story 
was neither more nor less than John’s son. 

When we first heard of him, John Johnson 
lived in Charleston, 8S. C., and was a member 
of an orthodox church, in good standing. Suffer- 
ing his own gardea to be overrun with. weeds, 
he spent mach time in weeding the gardens of his 
brethren. He was so pure and godly (in his 
own estimation,) that all others were, in his 
sight, amazingly deficient as regarded all essen- 
tial qualities, and qualifications for the kingdom 
of God. But his chief business was, to keep his 
minister in the strait and narrow path of duty. 
By virtue of his admirable skill in fault-finding, 
he could detect, in an instant, defects in a ser- 
mon, or a prayer, which other people had not 
the wit, nor the wisdom to discover. As he 
was always in the right, and his brethren always 
in the wrong, he was always, from moral ne- 
cessity, opposed to whatever the majority were 
in favor of; and as he was of course always in 
the minority, because ‘*broad is the road that 
leads to death, and thousands walk together 
there ; while wisdom shows a narrow path, with 
here and there a traveller’—he was compelled 
to resort to intrigue, and mischief-making, in or- 
der to carry his point, and secure his end. This 
kept the church to which he belonged in a con- 
tinual turmoil, and rendered the life of his poor 
minister a life of continued anxiety and wretch- 
edness. The Rev. Mr. Psalter, fur such we 
mast call him, worn out with his labors and 
trials, and tormented by the vexatious intrusions, 
an.| im portunities of Brother John Johnson, 
asked, and obtained leave of absence for a few 
months, for the pa of taking a long breath ; 
being determined to obtain a situation, if poss! 
ble, where he could enjoy exemption from the 
evil which had well njgh worn out his _g eres 
and rendered life a burthen. Keeping —y his 
termination to himself, not daring to 





this whole period, set the customary hymn to 


wife and children of it, lest John Jvhnson should 


standard of Trath ; but it should not be so sec- { 


get hold of it and prevent his going, he started 
his journey, and arrived safe and sound in the 
good city uf Philadelphia. Intent upon the ob- 
ject which he had in view, he lost no time in 
calling upon a ne brother, to whom he 
related his troubles. hat was his surprise to 
learn, that the good brother to whom he had 
gone for sympathy, was in a like predicament ! 
‘*Alas,” he exclaimed, ‘‘you have come to the 
wrong place for relief; for in my society I have 
a man, one of the most officious of my communi- 
cants, who exactly answers the description of 
your Mr. John Johnson, and he keepsthe church 
in such an uproar all the while, that I have*been 
praying fora call.’’ Loans no time by delay, 
Mr. Psalter took passage for New York, and 
made the acquaintance of several of his brethren 
there. Great was his grief on finding that each 
one had a John Johnson in his parish. He went 
to Boston, and diligently inquired into the state 
of things there, thinking that in the Metropolis 
of New England he would find at least one reli- 
gious society that had no John Johnson in it. 
In this he was disappointed; and making all 
convenient haste, he went to Salem, hoping that 
the race of the Johnsons had been exterminated 
when the puritans drove off the Baptists and 
Quakers, and hung the witches. Calling on the 
venerable Dr. Worcester, then alive, and preach- 
ing there, Mr. Psalter told his pitiful story, and 
repeated his earnest inquiry for a religions so- 
ciety without a John Johnsoninit. ‘Go back,” 
said the Doctor,’’ and make the best you can of 
the evils of our condition; for, in all my long 
experience, I have never known a parish without 
one of the Johnson family in it!”’ 

It is hoped that societies of our faith are sel- 
dom, if ever troubled in like manner. But if 
any are thus afflicted, they will do well to resort 
to the summary process of excommunication. 
May the Lord deliver our churches and societies 
from the influence of so great an evil as John 
Johnson. [Western Evangelist. 





TREATING ERROR WITH RIDICULE. 


‘‘Indeed, reverend Sirs,’’ says Pasggal, in ad- 
dressing the Jesuits, ‘‘there is a vast difference 
between laughing at religion and laughing at 
those who profane it by their extravagant opin- 
ions. It were impiety to be wanting in respect 
for the verities which the Spifit of God has re- 
vealed; but it were no less impiety of another 
sort to be wanting in contempt for the falsities 
which the spirit of man opposes to them. For, 
fathers, since you will force me into this argu- 
ment, I beseech you to consider, that just in pro- 
portion as Christian truths are worthy of love 
and respect, the contrary errors must deserve 
hatred and contempt; there beingtwo things in 
the truth of our religion,—a divine beauty that 
renders them lovely, and a sacred majesty that 
renders them venerable; and two things also 
about errors,—an impiety that makes them hor- 
rible, and an ‘impertinence that renders them 
ridiculous. Fvr these reasons, while the saints 
have ever cherished towards the truth the two- 
fold sentiment of love and fear,—the whole of 





their wisdom being comprised between fear, 
which is its beginning, and love, which is its 
end,—they have at the same time entertained 
towards errer the two-fold feelings of hatred and 
contempt, and their zeal has been at once em- 


of the wicked, and to chastise, by the aid of 
ridicule, their extravagance and folly. Do not 
then expect, fathers, to make people believe that 
it is unworthy of a Christian to treat error with 
derision. Nothing 1s easier than to convince all 
who were not aware of it before, that this prac- 
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by Scripture, by the example of the best of 
saints, and even by that of God himself.’’ 








There is some ingenuity in the following re- 
marks from the Dublin Review, a Roman Cath- 
olie Journal, conducted with great spirit and 
ability. We copy the article partly that our 
readers may see something of the Roman Catho- 
lic mode of treating such a subject and partly 
that they may see how the ceremonials of those 
who make such account of being The Church, 
are regarded by the on/y consistent Churchmen. 


THE POETRY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


It is sometimes asked whether poets are not 
more commonly found external to the Church 
than among her children ; and it would not sur- 
prise us to find the question answered in the 
affirmative. Poetry is the refuge of those who 
have not the Catholic Church to fly to and re- 
pose upon; the Church herself is the most 
sacred and venerable of poets. Poetry, as Mr. 
Keble lays it down in his University Lectures 
on the subject, is a certain method of relieving 
the overburdened mind; it is a channel through 
which grief or agitation finds expression, and 
that is a safe regulated expression. Now what 
is the Catholic Church viewed in her human as- 
pect, but a discipline of the affections and pas- 
sions? What are her ordinances and practices 
but the regulated expression of keen, or deep, or 
turbid feeling, and thus akatharsis, as Aristotle 
would word it, of, the sick soul? She is the 
poet of her children; full of music to soothe 
the troubled and control the way ward—wonder- 
ful in story for the imagination of the romantic— 
rich in symbol and imagery, so that gentle and 
delicate feelings, which will not bear words, 
may in silence intimate their presence or com- 
mune with themselves. Her very being is poe- 
try ; every litany, every collect, every versicle, 
the cross, the mitre, the thurbiule, is a fulfil- 
ment of some dream of childhood, or aspiration 
of youth. Such poets as are born under her 
shadow, she takes into her services; she sets 
them to write hymns, or to compose chants, or 
to embellish shrines, or to determine ceremonies, 
or to marshal processions ; nay, she can even 
make schoolmen of them, as she made Saint 
Thomas, till logic becomes postin 

Now the author of the Christian Year found 
the Anglican system al! but destitute of this Di- 
vine element, which is an essential property of 
the Catholic ;—a ritual dashed upon the ground, 
trodden on, and broken piecemeal ; prayers lo 
ped, pieced, torn, shuffled about at pleasure, tll 
the meaning of the composition perished, and 
offices which had been poetry were no longer 
even prose ;—antiphons, hymns, benedictions, 
invocations, shovelled away ;—scripture lessons 
turned into chapters ;—heaviness, feebleness, un- 
wieldiness, where the Catholic rites had the 
lightness, and airiness of a spirit ;—vestments 
chucked off, lights quenched, jewel stolen, the 
multitude of ministranis, the long procession, 
put down ;—dreariness which could be felt, and 
which _—_ the token of - pep Socin- 
ianism, forcing itself upon the eye, ’ 
nostrils of the worshipper ; @ smell af dust ai 
damp, not of incense; 4 sound of aes = 

reaching Catholic prayers and paris a. 

Sioatig out Catholic canticles ; the royal arms 


for the crucifix. sacred to preachers 


f wood , 
Hen F yous congregation in the place of the 
mysterious altar; and long cathedral aisles un- 


i oking tombs (as they were) of 
— en ad a not; and orthodoxy, a 
frigid, unelastic, inconsistent, dull, helpless, 
dogmatic ; which could give no just account of 
itself, yet was intolerant of all teaching which 
contained a doctrine less:—such was the reli- 
gion of which this gifted author was,—not the 
witness and denouncer, adeep spirit of rever- 
ence hindered it,—but,the renovator, as far as it 
has been renovated. Cleafly as he saw the de- 
generacy of histimes, he attributed nothing of 
it to his Charch, over which he threw the poetry 
of his own mind and the memory of better 





days. 


ployed to repel by force of reasoning the malice _ 
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—_—_—— 


As to the author ally, we cannot help 
chérishing one special trust, which we hope is 
not too sacred té put into words. If there be 
one writer in the Angelical Church who has 
discovered a deep, tender, loyal devotion to 
the Blessed Mary, it is the author of the Chris- 
tian Year. The Image of the Virgin and Child 
seems to be the one vision upon which both his 
heart and intellect have been formed and those 
who knew Oxford twenty or thirty years ago, 
say that while other college rooms were orna- 
mented with pictures of Napoleon en horse- 
back, or Apollo and the Graces, or Heads of 
Houses placed in easy chairs, there were the 
roomé of one man, a young and rising one, 10 
which might be seen the Madonna-di Sisto oF 
Domenichtao’s St. Joha—fit augury of him who 
was in the event to do so much for the revival 
of Catholicism, We will saree give oP - 

, the hamble belief, that that 5 
ous lady will not forget her servant, + a 
will recompense him, in royal wise, seven-fol rane 
bringing him aad his at length into the Church 
of the One Savior, and into the communion of 
herself and all saints whom he has redeemed. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


BOSTON, FEBRUARY 27, 1847. 














THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


A great outcry, in most of the Orthodox pa- 
pers, has been rnised against Dr. Gannett, be- 
cause he has stated that the Scriptures are not 
inspired writings, but true and faithful records 
of adivine revelation, as if in saying this he 
were destroying all reverence for the Bible, ua- 





has been handed down to us through the hands 
of man, but its authority in all that is essential 
to salvation, isto us the same as if we had a 
copy written by the finger of God. The consti- 
tution of the United States—what intelligent 


side of the Church.” An implicit confidence 
int the strict verbal accuracy of the .Seriptares, 
cannot, therefore, be sustained, whatever may 
be our theory of inspiration. Even the Roman 
Chureh, which professes to be the inspired keep- 
er of the records, cannot sustain it, because of 
the palpable fact of these different readings. 

So much for the question, as between us and 
those who hold to a plenary verbal inspiration. 
Still we submit to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. We believe in the New Testament, as 
the true and faithful record of a revelation mi- 
raculously made by God to man. This record 


man doubts its authority, because he has only a 
record—a copy—from the fallible printing press 
of man? ‘The authority lies far back in the act 
by which those rules were declared to be the su- 
preme law of the land. The records are but an 
evidence of that great fact and of the laws. So 
the authority of the Scriptures, lies far back 
in the act of the Almighty by which their central] 
truths were declared to be the supreme laws of 
human conduct. ‘The Gospels are but the evi- 
dence of that fact, and the records of those truths. 
As such we receive them ; for they come to us 
with a weight of evidence which we cannot re- 
sist. 

Why thea, we again ask,—why this outcry 
against us? We should be glad to see the sub- 








dermining its authority, and, in short, doing the 





same thing which Home, Payne and Voltaire 
had sought to do before. But caa they not 
perceive an essential difference between one 
who attempts to show that the Scriptures, though 
oot inspired, are the faithful records of a divine 
revelation, and ore who maintains that they are 
not trustworthy, or that all the most remarkable 
statements of facts, which they make are fabu- 
jous and false? Is there nut a world-wide dif- 


gians. 
ceedingly interesting and able lecture, has ex- 
aggerated the discrepancies in the New Testa- 
ment. But after all, there are difficulties in the 


which we have never seen fairly met, but which, 
when viewed with the can did and discriminating 


serve to confirm the authority of the sacred 








ference between these two classes of writers! 
Why then should these religious papers labor 
to coufeend them with each ether! Is it for the 
unworthy purpose of bringing odium on a de- 
spised denowination ! 

Dr. Gannett may be right or he may be mis- 
taken in his views.- The distinction which he 
wakes, when ke says that though the disciples | 
of Christ ‘* were inspired as preachers, they 
were not inspired as writers,’’ does not seem to 
us asound one. For what was writing, but a 
more extended mode of preaching? If they 
were divinely inspired for the utterance of all 
truth through the lips, why net also through the 
We can recognize no sufficient difference 


{ 
t 


pen? 
between the two modes of teaching, to wanrant 
so important a distinction. What was true of 
their writings, was trae also, we believe, oi 
their preaching. If the one was altogether 
true, so also, we believe, was the other. If the 
one was ia all important matters true, but io 
some slight particulars liable to inaccuracy, so 
also was the other. 

But without dwelling on 
which, notwithstanding the stress that Dr. Gan- 
nett lays upon it,seems to us of small importance, 


this distinction, 


‘flashy wine at the beginning of a feast, to rouse 


writings. There has been rashness on both sides 
But there are among us men of great ability 


we cannot but look forward with great hope.— 
As to these newspaper vituperations, we see 


he attention and sharpen the appetite for some- 
hing better. 





DR. CHANNING AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


Lest the concluding portion of the article that 
precedes this should seem needlessly severe, we 
give here a portion of an article which we find in 
the Boston Recorder of Jast week, in the form of 
a letter to Rev. E. S. Gannett. 


‘It is a melancholy sight to behold a popular 
and talented preacher, using his gifts and posi- 
tion to unsettle the faith of men in the Word of 
God—to see him enjoying the shade of the tree 
of life, eating of its fruit and yet girdling it, 
lest his children should enjoy its shelter, and eat 
and live. I seein you an advocate of public 
virtue, starting morality and truth fron’ their 
deep foundation—an ambassador to guilty men, 





we would add, for the benefit of our more Ortho- 
dox brethren, that with the view which Dr. 
Gannett takes he is in no way detracting from 
the authority of the Scriptures or lessening ou 
reverence for them as the truthful records of a 


divine revelation. Suppose that the four gos- 
por were, Wher wey came sum Weir authors, 


stamped with the perfection of a plenary, verbal 
inscriptioo—that every word stood there precise- 
ly as it was dictated by the spirit of God.* Did 
this same plenary inspiration preside over th 
pens of those who copied from the original man 
And if so how long was this exac 
For whenev- 


uscripis ! 
divine superintendence kept up ! 
er that superintendence was suspended, the copy 
that was next taken was liable to be marred by 
human imperfections and could no longer be ap- 
pealed to as the exact, literal text which had 
been dictated by the holy spirit. ‘The most tha: 
could be said would be that it was a faithful 
copy taken by man, of a divine record. And 
how, except in degree, does this differ from Dr. 
Gannett’s views of the Gospel, as the faithful 
record of a divine revelation ? 

But as a matier of fact, every scholar, Trini- 
tarian as well as Unitarian, knows perfectly 
well, that many variations, through the imper- 
fections of transcribers, have found their way in- 
to the different copies of the New Testament, 
and, according to the authority of the most 
learned Orthodox critics, the various readings 
which have been noted in different manuscript 
copies of the New Testament cannot be less 
than thirty thousand and probably exceeds a 
hundred thousand. With two or three excep- 
sions, these various readings do not, in any im- 
portant respect, affect the meaning or change 
any importa nt fact or doctrine. They need not 
therefore impair our confidence in the Gospels 
as true and faithful records. But how can those, 
who hold to a plenary verbal inspiration, get 
along with this fact? It must break their theory 
into a thousand pieces, or at least destroy its en- 
ure value. For, in the face of these facts,which 
no honest scholar will dare to question, how can 
they maintain that the Bible, as we now have it, 
even in the most approved text, is as it came 
from the hands of the inspired writers! ‘They 
know that it is not so, that in many particulars 
it must have been changed in the process ot 
ages. ‘Their theory of inspiration therefore, 
cannot rightfully claim for it the sort of rever- 
ence which they demand. Why then all this 
indignant declamation about our views of inspi- 
ration! They hold that the Gospels came from 

the authors’ hands, precisely word for word, as 
dictated by the holy ghost, but are ubliged to 
admit, that in more than ten thousand little par- 
ticulars, it has been altered since then. We 
hold that the Gospels are the wrne and faithful 
records of a divinely inspired revelation, but we 
are obliged to admit that, in some unimpor- 
tant particulars they may have been mistaken, 
and that the text since then has been liable to 
these variations. Now, in principle, what is 
the difference between these two statements, so 
far as relates to the authority of the Gospels as 
we now have them? ‘ But you,’’ say they, 
‘* admit that these writings are liable to error.’’ 
‘* So also,” we reply, ‘*do you, when you ad- 
mit the facts of the different readings."’ ‘* But,”’ 
they add, ‘* if the writers might have been mis- 
taken in small matters, they might also in large.” 
“No,” we reply, ‘‘ their characters and opportu- 
nities could not have allowed it. But suppose 
it were so; if they, being liable to error in sthall 
things, were also liable to error in important 
matters, so also your~ transcribers, being liable 
to error in small things, must vastly more 
than the original writers, have been liable to er- 
rin important matters, especially when we 
ider that all their prejudices were on the 


rending your commission before the eyes of the 
disobedient—a preacher of righteousness, declar- 
ing him in whose name you speak to be an en- 
thusiast or an impostor—warning sinners of 


of God beneath your feet. 
Crime abounds ; law and restraint are thrown 
vu; men crowd Our Wharves by thousands who 


are not accustomed to obey just rule and righte- 
ous law, and you, the representative and head 
of a popular sect, meet them with sentiments, 
which break the force of law and lift up the 
floodgates of crime. 

It seems proper, if it must be done, that the 


self. You are the successor of Dr. Channing, 
the author of New England Unitarianism. That 
system, as it has been known, was begotten in 
the pulpit you occupy, and cradled in the house 
in which you worship. The ola form of your 
faith has for a long time been ready to vanish. 
W hat place so fitting for its exit, as the place of 
its birth! How appropriate that its author and 
finisher should both stand in the same pulpit. 
Your predecessor reviled the cross of Christ, 
calling it the ‘‘THE CENTRAL GALLOWS OF THE 
universe ;’’ why should not the book that so 
clearly holds up the cross, that intelligent infi- 
dels and pagans find it stampt upon all the mis- 
sion of the Messiah, be abandoned to the friends 
of the centraL caLLows! How kind in you 
to affirm the assertion of Theodore Parker, that 
he differed from his Unitarian brethren only in 
the fact that he openly avowed his opinions. 
How proper that the only thing in common be- 
tween yourself and the evangelical portion of the 
community—faith in the inspiration of the word 
of God,—should be removed, that a gulf impas- 
| Sable should be fixed.”’ 
o * 





‘“T understand you are about to build a new 
| Rouse of worship. ‘The step I think proper, the 
|time appropriate. The parish to which you 
[anangy, was gathered by men who worshipped 
| Jesus Christ as ‘God manifested in the flesh.’ 
| It has taken many years to repudiate the faith 
|of the fathers. ‘The work has been onward, 
slowly but surely. Last of all the Gospels 
|have been trodden under foot of men. It is 
| time that all the ancient asscciations should fol- 
low the ancient faith. Let the lofty spire which 
indicates the spot where Christ was worshipped 
| be laid low, and let a house of merchandise spring 
| from its ancient foundations. Let another house 
| be built for those who take the crown from the 
| head of Jesus-—the inspiration from the words of 
salvation---and put out that perfect light which 
guides the erring and lost to heaven, the home 
of the weary.”’ W. E. i. 


This ‘‘central gallows,”’ in the many changes 
that have been rung upon it, has been almost as 
much a stumbling-block and an offence to Cal- 
Vinistic writers, as the Cross of Christ was to 
the superstitious Jews, and probably no single 
expression of modern times has been more dis- 
torted and perverted from its true meaning, and 
that too, as for example, in an Episcopal Tract, 
by men of general candor and fairness of mind. 
[tas not the cross of Christ, which we find in 
the Gospels, that Dr. Channing represents as 
‘the central gallows of the universe.” It is 
the Cross as exhibited by the dreadful doctrine 
which Calvin has substituted in its place. But 
as this expression of Dr. Channing has been re- 
ferred to till its true connexion and meaning are 
entirely lost, we here extract the entire passage, 
only saying that to our mind it is a perfectly 
true and just illustration of the Calvinistic view 
of the Atonement. 

‘*Trinitarias s imagine, that there is one view 
of their system peculiarly fitted to give peace 
and hope to the sinner, and consequently to 
promote gratitude and love. It is this. They 
=." ae Infinite substitute for the 
lio to the burdened. eonsbience’ asus,  beleg 
the second person of the Trinity, was ‘able = 
make infinite satisfaction for sin; and what 
they ask, in Unitarianism, can compare with 
this? I have time only for two brief replies. 
And first, this doctrine of an Infinite satisfac- 
tion, or, a8 it is improperly called, of an Infinite 
atonement, subverts, instead of building up, 
hope ; because it argues infinite severity in the 
government which requires it. Did f believe, 


, , mayo “ ° allows threw gloom over the universe ; that 
ject calmly examined—its difficulties fairly stated ~ spirit of a government, whose very acts of 
and met by some of the ablest Orthodox Theolo- pardon were written in such blood, was terror, 
We think that Dr. Gannett, in his ex-| not paternal love ; and that the obedience which 


him, that even you, in this infancy and impet- 
fection of your being, were capable of being 
way of all the common theories of inspiration, | wrought upon by nobler motives, and of hating 
sin through more generous views; and that 
much more the angels, those pure flames of 
. > love, need not the gallows and an executed God 
eye of true learning, will, we feel assured, only | to confirm their loyalty ? 
at such teaching asI have supposed ; and yet 
how does this differ from the popular doctrine of 
atonement! 
a , : have an Infinite Being sentenced to suffer, as @ 
and learning, who have attended to this subject | substitute, the death of the cross, a punishment 
for years, and to the publication of whose views| more ignominious and agonizing than the gal- 
lows, a punishment reserved for slaves and the 


ment, that he may show torth the terrors of 
no good end that they can answer, except a8 | God's law, and strike a dread of sin through the | 


few may shudder at the illustration which I have 
here giveh; but in what respects it is unjust to 
the popular doctrine of atonement, I cannot dis- 
cern. 
whatever name; but I grieve more for the cor- 
ruption of our common faith, which I have now 
felt myself bound to expose.’’ 


hold to the old Calvinistic view of the atone- 
ment, we would entreat them, earnestly and sol- 


and too awful to be received under any new il- 


. . . . ° : . 
work you have undertaken in rejecting the in- The Savior on the cross was to hiin immeasura- 
spiration of the gospel, should be done by your-/bly the most sublime, inspiring and ennobling 
exhibition of divine love that the world had ever 
seen. 





ae 
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transgression, not even the first sin of the dawn- 
ing mind of the child, could be remitted without 
an infinite expiation, I should feel myself living 
under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, under 
laws written, like !)raco’s, in blood ; and, in- 
stead of thanking the Sovereign for providing 
an infinite substitute, | should shudder at the at- 
tributes which render this expedient necessary. 
It is commonly said, that an infinite atonement 
is needed to make due and deep impressions of 
the evil of sin. But He who framed all souls, 
and gave them their susceptibilities, ought not 
to be thought so wanting in goodness and wis- 
dom, as to have constituted a universe, which 
demands so dreadful and degrading 4 method of 
eonemng. cbatonse, as the penal sufferings of a 
God. ‘his doctrine of an Infinite substitute 
suffering the penalty of sin, to manifest God's 
wrath against sin, and thus to support his gov- 
ernment, is, I fear, so familiar to us all, that its 
severe character is overlooked. Let me, then, 
set it before you, in new terms, and by a new il- 
lustration ; and if, in so doing, 1 may wound the 
feelings of some who hear me, 1 beg them to 
believe, that I do it with pain, and from no im- 
ulse but a desire to serve the cause of truth.— 
Suppose, then, that a teacher should come 
among you, and should tell you, that the Crea- 
tor, in order to pardon his own children had 
erected a gallows in the centre of the universe, 
and had publicly executed upon it, In room of the 
offenders, an Infinite Being, the partaker of his 
own Supreme Divinity ; suppose him to declare 
that this execution was appointed, as a most 
couspicuous and terrible manifestation of God's 
justice, and of the infinite woe denounced by his 
; and suppose him to add, that all beings in 
heaven and earth are required to fix their eyes 
on this fearful sight, as the most powerful en- 
forcement of obedience and virtue. Would you 
not tell him, that he calumniaied his Maker! 
Would you not say to him, that this central 


needed to be upheld by this horrid spectacle, 
was nothing worth! Would you notsay to 


You would ail so feel, 


According to this doctrine, we 


vilest malefactors ; and he suffers this punish- 





universe.—I am indeed aware, that multitudes, ' 
who profess this doctrine, are not accustomed to 
bring it to their minds distinctly in this light ; 
that they do not ordinarily gegard the death of 
Christ as a criminal execution, as an infinitely 
dreadful infliction of justice, as intended toshow, 
that, without an infinite satisfaction they must 
hope nothing from God. Their minds turn, by 
a generous instinct, from these appalling views, 


to the love, the disinterestecness, the moral 
grandeut and beauty of. the sufferer; and throngh 
such thoughts they make the cross a source of 
peace, gratitude, love and hope ; thus affording 
a delightful exemplification of the power of the 


human mind, to attach itself to what is good and 
purifying in the most irrational system. Nota} 


I grieve to shock sincere Christians, of 


If this should fall into the hands of any who 





judgment to come, but trampling the sanctions emnly, to read this passage again and again, and | 
to consider whether it be not a just illustration | 


ef eduvtsine, 001 w be found in the scriptures, | 


lustration without shocking all our moral sensi- 
bil'ties. 

The cross of Christ as shown in the gospels, 
no one could reverence more than Dr. Channing. 


“The great lesson,’’ 
Christianity} ‘tis self sacrifice. Its distinguish- 
ing spirit is Divine Philanthropy suffering on 
the cross. The Cross, the Cross, this is the 
badge and standard of our religion. 
who bear it’ &c. &c. If these sectarian zeal- 
ots could only enter into the spirit of that great 
and devoted man, if they would read his works 
with no captious purpose, but that they might 
understand and feel their power, they would see 
how deep and lowly and solemn was his rever- 
ence for the Cross, and how profound a mean- 
ing it had for him. They would Jearn how he 
delighted to dwell upon the thought, till it had 
penetrated his whole soul, and in humble adora- 
tion he bowed himself before this divine exam- 
ple of self-sacrificing love,—bowed himself that 
he might tise strengthened by the same spirit. 


he has said, [of 


I honor al] 


As to what is said in the Recorder about the 
Fedral Street Society it merits no reply. 








SLAVERY IN CONGRESS. 

We cannot but feel encouraged by the present 
aspect of things in Congress. Mr. Calhoun’s 
speech in the Senate, on his Slavery resolutions, 
is one of profouad interest, and while it power- 
fully enlists our sympathies in his behalf. its de- 
sponding tone gives us encouragement. It 
makes us feel that the strongest supporters of 
Slavery are beginning to see that its days are 
numbered. If the free States are only true to 
the course which they have already adopted, 
that wicked institution can extend itself no far- 
ther, and when cut off from the occupation of 
new territory, its doom is fixed. The soil which 
it has once cursed, can be freed from the barren- 
ness which it has caused only by an infusion of 
free labor, and when a few of the States, as 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, which are 
now impoverished by it, have tried the new ex- 
periment, and receive a new impulse of life and 
prosperity from the abolition of Slavery, the ex - 
ample must be rapidly contagious, and our coun- 
try freed from the dreadful evil which now press- 
es uponit. There are pure and strong-minded 
men in all the Slaveholding States, who long 
for this result. There are med in all sections of 
the country, in all political parties and religious 
denominations, who look with joy for such a 
consummation. 





We copy some remarks on this subject from 
the National Era, a new Anti-Slavery paper in 
Washington :— 


_ ‘* The debate on slavery, growing out of the 
introduction of the three million bill, has been 
continued through the week, in good temper and 
with great spirit. In the Senate, the subject of 
slavery itself has not been discussed, but allu- 
Slons to it, as the element to which paramount 
reference must be had in the settlement of our 
differences with Mexico, have been constantly 
made. Inthe House the nature and effects of 
the system have come under consideration. Not 
only has the constitutional question been debated, 
not only have the relations of slavery to territor- 
ial extension been examined, but its economical 

ings, its influence on the social and political 
system, and on the destinies of the States, have 
been freely canvassed. The Bible question it- 











what Trinitarianism teaches, that not the least 





self has been opened by slaveholding members. 
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We were not a little surprised, on entering the 
Hall Saturday morning, to find Mr. Seaborn 
Jones, of Georgia, with his Bible in hand, ex- 
pounding from the word the divine character of 
the institution! The particular passage, we 
believe, that he was elucidating, was the chap- 
ter of St? Paul to ‘Timothy, in which he is ex- 
horting him concerning servants, and the duty 
of obedience to their masters; where he closes 
by telling the bishop to withdraw himself from 
any who may preach other doctrines, One 
might have thought himself in a school of the 
prophets, assembled to settle a grave question In 
ethics, had it not been for the mischievous leer, 
or broad laugh, with which the speaker's disser- 
tation was greeted. ; 

A few years ago, the Representatives of the 
South lett the hall in a body, to concert meas- 
ures for a dissolution of the Union, because Mr. 
Slade, of Vermont, daree to exercise the right 
of free speech in discussing the question of sla- 
very. Ata still later period, Mr. Giddings was 
subject to constant contumely and abuse for ex- 
ercising the same right, and every device of 
despotism was adopted to suppress freedom of 
speech Last winter the gag was taken off, 
and petitions were received; and this winter, 
discussion ou the subject of slavery has become 
almost commonplace. No matter what the par- 
ticular bill under consideration, like Banquo’s 
ghost, up starts the * spectre of anti-slavery agi- 
tation,’’ as a venerable neighbor calls it, and it 
will not down ; and for the best reasons—South- 
erners themselves are constantly provoking it.— 
By them, more frequently than by the members 
of any other section, is the question brought into 
debate. The effects are salutary. The morbid 
sensibility of the slaveholder is wearing away. 
The spell thrown agound this delicate instithtiop, 
which so long charmed men to silence, is broken. 
Nobody thinks now of claiming for slavery ex- 
emption from discussion. And why! It has 
been made a question of national deliberation by 
the South! ‘The war made by Mr. Polk against 
Mexico, for the acquisition of territory, has nec- 
essarily involved the question, What shall be 
the character of the new territory! Shall sla- 
very be introduced there? But these questions 
cannot be discussed rationally without inquiring 
into the daw of slavery, the relations of the sys- 
tem to the Constitution, its natureepolicy, and 
every incident connected with it. Certainly the 
South could not ask its brethren of the North 
and West to spread the ample egis of the Fed- 
eral Government over slavery in California, with- 
out giving them some good reason, drawn from 
the system itself, why such an act should be as- 
sented to. But to bring such an evil into dis- 
cussion, is to expose its wrongfulness, its impol- 
icy, and to weaken its hold upon the social sys- 
tem. ‘hese congressional debates are rapidly 
inoculating the public mind with wholesome sen- 
timent. 

Mr. Brockenborough, of Florida, in his speech 
last Saturday on the three million bill, expres- 
sed himself in « manner rather extraordinary for 
a Southeru politician. ‘Let Southern men,’ 
said he, ‘ continue to diffuse it, (slavery,) and in 
time the institution would cease to be mention 
ed upon that floor. People of all classes were 
gradually settling in the Southern States ; free 
labor was becoming more and more prevalent 
there; and he believed, with the increase uf 
Northern institutions there, slavery would event- 
ually cease.’ No man would utter such senti- 
ments, who was not favorable to the extinction 
of slavery. The troth is, itis the selfish con- 
duct of a few politicians, aiming to enlist a pow- 
erful interest in behalf of a Presidential aspirant, 
that keeps down the anti-slavery feeling in the 
slave States.”’ 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 

‘The latest accounts from Ireland, as may be 
seen in another column of our paper, are very 
much as was to be expected. Jt is pleasant to 
see how earnestly our citizens are engaging in 
the matter. Large sums have been raised, and 
relief will thos be afforded to many thousands, 
who otherwise might perish withhunger. We un- 
derstand that a petition has been forwarded from 
this place, asking of the government, the use of 





a sloop of war, nuw lying idle, for the purpose 
of carrying provisions to Ireland. If it were a 


line of battle ship, we should rejoice still more 


to have her go loaded down with provisions for 
a starving nation. 

We do not know how we can better further 
the good cause, than by publishing entire the 
following address drawn up by Dr. Dewy, and 
adopted by acclamation, at a recent meeting in 
the city of Washington. 

Rev. Orville Dewey, D. D., from the commit- 
tee appointed to prepare an address, reported the 
following : 


Address to the Public from a Meeting in the City 
of Washington for the Relief of Ireland. 


Fev.ow-citizens: An awful crisis has ar- 
rived in Ireland. That which the failure of the 
crops in that country has for some time led us 
to apprehend is no longer a matter of prophecy 
or conjecture ; itis terrible reality. The hand 
of Famine is already sweeping down hundreds 
in Ireland, and, if not arrested, threatens wider 
destruction. 

The worst is not yet come. Nine months 
must pass over that country before another crop 
can come to its relief. Ireland is but just enter- 
ing upon her sufferings. (nly the first cries of 
her distress are as yet heard, unless charity 
from without shall interpose for her rescue. 

It is really a case for the sympathy of nations 
—for the sympathy of the whole Christian 
world. The calamity is the calamity of a nation, 
Private charity may relieve private needs; but 
from that gulf of horrors which famine is open- 
ing in Ireland, only national bounty can avail to 
bring deliverance. But from whence shall it 
comet Unparalleled distress in France, from 
flood and famine, engage the attention of her 
people. The north of Europe is suffering ex- 
tensively from the failure of the potato crop. In 
Scotland are destitute thousands to be provided 
for. England, with her own immense burdens 
of taxation for the poor, is yet doing what she 
can! but still, with all that her government and 
people can do, in her ill-fated sister island, vic- 
tims, by fifties in a week, are dropping into the 
jaws of famine. Let America come to her res- 
cue. We owe her much. Her strong arm, 
now paralyzed and broken, has helped to build 
up our strength and our national growth, 
culture and comfort. Her childien are with us 
and of us. They are our brethren that cry to 
us for help. 

Let America hear and help. Let us not fail 
of the opportunity to bind together these kin- 
dred nations ia new «nd holier bonds of sympa- 


thy. 

Let a generous people, we say, come to the 
rescue! And rescue from what? Searcely 
amidst our abundance, can we conceive what it 
is; for it is starvation; it is pining to death with 
hunger, from which thousands in Ireland implore 
us to deliver them.~ It is a fate more horrible 
than any that ever came by flood or fire, by war 
or pestilence. Who would not rather have per- 
ished in the army of Napoleon amidst the snows 
of Russia, or have sunk in Scio beneath the 
scimetar of the Turk? It is the tragedy of Ug- 
olino, passing not in one solitary prison, but in 
thousands of human habitations. 

The accounts that are coming from Ireland 
confirtn these representations, and, indeed, sur- 
pass all that can be said in any general repre- 
sentation. In the province of onnaught “there 
were forty-seven deaths by starvation in one 
week.’’ In the towns of Skibbereen, Ballyde- 
hah, Scull, Castlehaven, Castletown, and other 
places, ten or fifteen funerals a day are common 
and collections are made in the churches to pro- 
vide coffins for the destitute. A letter from the 
county of Mayo says: ‘* The scenes described 
are as horrible as any related of beleaguered 
cities. Men are not unfrequently, it is stated 
found dead in the ditches by the way-side. Some 
are so changed as not to be recognised by their 
friends ; their looks wolfish and glaring as mad- 
men ; without clothes or food of any kind, they 
—_ ag in search of food till death seals their 

The Cork Examiner contains a ‘letter sign 
N. M. Cummins, J. P., Ann-mount, Cork. 7 





dressed to the Duke of Wellington. Here is an 
extract; ‘I went on the 15th instant to Skib- 
bereen, and, to give the instance of one town- 
land which [ visited as an example of the state 
of the entire coast district, 1 shall state simply 
what 1 saw there. 
side of Castlehaven harbor, and is named South 
Reen, in the parish of Myross. Being aware 
that I should have to witness scenes of tg 2 
hunger, | provided myself with as much ead 
as five men could carry, and, on reaching the 
spot, I was surprised to find the wretched ham- 
let apparently deserted. I entered some of the 
hovels to ascertain the cause, and the scenes that 
presented themselves were such as no tongue oF 
pen can convey the slightest idea of, in the 
first, six famished and ghastly skeletons, to all 
appearance dead, were huddled in a corner on 
some filthy straw, their sole covering what 
seemed a ragged horse-cloth, 1 approached in 
horror, and found, by a low moaning, they were 
alive ; they were in fever—four childrea, @ Wo- 
man, and what had once been a man. It is im- 
possible to go through the detail; suffice it to 
say, that in a few minutes I was surrounded by 
at least two hundred of such phantoms, such 
frightful spectres as no words can describe. By 
far the greater number were delirious, either 
from famine er from fever. Their demoniac 
yells are still in my ears,.and their horrible ima- 
ges are fixed upon my brain.’’ 

- There is an affecting letter from the women at 
Dummanway, in the county of Cork, addressed 
to the ‘* Ladies of America,’’ and we are sure 
that their appeal will not be in vain. ‘‘ Oh! 
that our American sisters,’ they say, ‘‘ could 
see the laborers on our roads, able-bodied men, 
scarcely clad, famishing with hunger, with de- 
spair on their once cheerful faces, st2ggering at 
their work, yet striving to earn the meal which 
is to keep life in them to earn another ; too 
probably having tasted no food since the day be- 
fore—oh ! that they could see the fever and fam- 
ine stricken family, huddled together on their 
bundle of damp straw, with one or more corpses 
among them, which the survivors have not 
strength to drag from beside them—oh! that 
they could see the dead father, mother, or child, 
lying coffinless, and hear the screams of the sur- 
vivors around them, caused not by sorrow, but 
by the agony of hunger, they whose hands and 
hearts are ever open to compassion would unite 
in one mighty effurt to save Ireland from such 
misery.” 

But enough. We feel that it is not necessary 
to dwell longer upon scenes like these, in order 
to awaken the compassion of our people. We 
are not stocks or stones, to listen to such recitals 
unmoved. We dwell in a land of abundanee, 
and are not wanting in a feeling of liberality, we 
trust, in some accordance with the bounties of 
Divine Providence tous. The corn in our val- 
leys and the cattle upon our hills shall not heap 
up reproach with our fulness, nor cry shame 
upon our ingratitade and hardness of heart. 
Our abundance is no more our merit than the 
misery of suffering Ireland is her fault; and as 
we either believe in God, or hear the word of 
Christ, we will not, like the Levite, pass by on 
the other side, but, like the good Samaritan, 
will draw nigh and show compassion. 

Can we draw nigh to Ireland? Can we do 
anything for her? This must be the feeling 
that leaps forth from the heart of this whole 
people. We will not insult that feeling by any 
attempt at pathetic appeal to it. The case is 
plain. If our neighbor, if any human being, 
were dying of starvation at our door, we could 
net partake of our daily meal till we had divided 
it with him. Nothing but irou bolts and bars 
could prevent our going to him and sharing with 
him from our fulness. an we impart of our 
fulness to Ireland ! 

In answer to this question, we propose the 
pian of action set forthgin the resolutions which 
precede this address. e cannot doubt that the 
gentlemen therein named will assume the benev- 
olent trust which is respectfully tendered to 
them. We know that it will involve considera- 
ble care and expense. For the necessary care 
we trust to their humanity and the sense they 
will doubtless entertain of the greatness of the 
occasion. For defraying the expenses, we feel 
that we may pledge the whole country. Our 
churches, benevolent men of wealth, all men 
will contribute to a charity like this, 

The course of proceeding, then, is very sim- 
ple. There must be hundreds, nay, thousands, 
of farmers and other persons throughout the 
land, who haye some bushels of wheat or corn, 
or barrels of flour or meat, which, from their 
full stores, they are ready to give to this great 
charity. The people are ready to do this. 
The counties of Muskingum and Jefferson, in 
Ohio, have already made a movement of this 
kind, and the farmers of Indiana, some time ago, 
sent a deputation to Cincinnati, to see if some- 
thing of this nature could not be done. Let 
these contributions, then, as well as those of 
money, be forwarded to the respective commit- 
tees in the seaport towns, by them to be shipped 
without delay to Ireland. Thus is opened a 
way for the charities of a great nation to flow, 
in blessed streams, to a sister nation in need and 
in distress. 

But, friends and countrymen, we must not de- 
Jay. The death-shrieks come louder and louder 
from that unhappy shore. Hundreds, thousands, 
may die before our aid can reach them. In- 
stant action may save other hundreds, other 
thousands. Words are mockery here; we are 
ashamed to multiply them. Instant action is the 
word that we must speak to Ireland. ‘‘Mother,’’ 
said a child dying of starvation, as one of the 
letters reports, *‘Mother, give me three grains 
ofcorn!’’ That is what famishing Ireland says 
to us: ‘Give me something from your loaded 
granaries; give quickly, or I die;’’ and she 
will not, like that dying child, say it in vain. 

The resolutions and addresses being submitted, 
were adopted by acclamation. 











[ We suppose that the aged author of the fol- 
lowing article, has a deeper meaning than meets 
the eye. Moths—small, unseen—but consum- 
ers of time, eating out the substance of our vir- 
tuous resolutions, and our garments of righte- 
ousness. Yet we do not regard them. But ob- 
serve the quaintness of our old friend, and ask 
how these things are. Can there be no anti- 
dote ?} 


For the Register. 
MOTHS. 


Me. Eprror,—lI suffer very much under the 
depredations of these enemies to warm raiment, 
and am nota little surprised that no woman of 
my acquaintance has any means of effectually 
resisting them. My cloak has been so eaten to 
tatters that, though I could ill afford to do so, I 
had to give it to a beggar; and my best cassi- 
mere waistcoat has three holes just beside the 
third button on the right side. My pantaloons 
are made highly discreditable to me bv several 
oval apertures, with long meandering tracks 
leading from them, where these creatures seem 
to have pastured. A fur tippet given to me by 
a rich lady, has actually been scattered to the 
winds, and a pair of cat-skin shoes which I keep 
with great choiceness against attacks of the 
gout, are wholly occupied and devoured ; so 
that after they had hung several weeks in a 
wood-shed to freeze, my wife put them into the 
ovén to bake. I lent a hair-covered trunk to a 
friend, and Miss Ruth, the housekeeper, sent it 
back in perfect terror. I cannot understand, but 
perhaps you can expiain to me, why our girls 
are not instructed in the habits of these insects, 
that when they are housekeepers they may know 
how to defend us against them. This study 
would perhaps be as improving as many other 
parts of their education. Lydia Huntington, my 
neighbor, can’t keep her own muff over summer; 
but she canplay the over ture to Der Freischutz. 
Martha Stockdale, who married my nephew, 
has actually let her husband’s fur cap be eaten 





up; but she studies German most industriously. 


It is situated on the eastern) 


closets. 


[ am old, and perhaps too addicted to comfort ; 
but I cannot but think they had better keep care 
out of their hearts by keeping vermin out of their 
It may be impious, but it irks me to 
have this emblem of mortality, fluttering about 
me; and so soon as it disappears, to know the 
undying worm is at work upon my laid up gar- 
ments. When lI consult with my good Aunt 
Eunice, who is a Calvinist, and believes in the 
decrees, she admonished me that there is a bet- 
ter place where they do not.come ; and would in- 
sinuate,I suppose, that they are a part of the woes 
of mortality to which we must resign ourselves. 


—<. 


line, every mien, every posture and gesture, is 
genuine, true and pure. Because he is go little 
concerned about the blame of men, a noble free- 
dom presides over his whole discouree, which 
does not spare vice, nor justify nor excuse it 
but pronounces it abominable and damnable 
wherever he finds it and ander whatever form. 
And because he is filled with a holy zeal in a 
hely cause, he will embrace his congregation 
with a wonderful love, censure the vice and spare 
the vicious, for that have only words of severity 
and earnestness, for these never enough words 





But I declare to her that the curse of moths is 
particularly directed in Scripture against the 
rich, and that it applies to me least of all men. 
To have a coat eaten up, may be a wholesome 
chastisement to those who have five or six; but 
it is hardly necessary to me who have but one. 
And I submit that even if moths were providen- 
tial scourges, like plagues and famine, we might 
still without impiety resist them. 

If any of your fair readers are disposed to 
charge me with slandering their sex in what J 
said above, ] would ask them what one of them 
can tell me, when the moths begin their rava- 
ges and when they leave off, when they lay their 
eggs, and when they hatch, and when they 
emerge, how far and how long they fly, whether 
there are one or two or more varieties, and if 
several whether these differ in their habits, but 
above all what will keep them out, or what will 
destroy them after they have got in. 


of mildness and indulgence, of motherly love 
and fatherly solicitude,”’ 





For the Register. 
THE BIBLE AMONG BIBLE CHRISTIANS. 


There are two ways of receiving the Scriptures 
which so occupy the whole ground, that I pa 
not easily imagine a third. There is, taking 
them as a book furnished to ‘us by divine provi- 
dence, to give us a just account of Christianity, 
that we may learn it there and apply it in our 
conduct. This is fundamentally the old’and ap- 
proved way. Of anything which is relatea or 
inculeated in them, we inquire not as to its evi- 
dence, authenticity, historical ground, or what- 
every other critical question may be proposed, for 
all that is not all to our purpose ; but what illus- 
tration of Christianity is given or what duty is 
enforced, or what sort of character is required by 


To conclude, 1 may set down a co nputation it. When we use the Bible in this way, we 
which will perhaps surprise some of your read- not only donot deny the divine origin and the 
ers. Iu reckoning the cost to me of the differ- | ©*#¢t inspiration, but we do not raise any ques- 


ent animals which I keep, I found that while my 
horse costs me a dollara week, and my cow 
half so much, my’ moths cost me two dollars and 
a half, and that on an average, to keep a moth 
is, through the grazing season more expensive 


than the keeping of a sheep. But the amount |®l! we care about. 


tion about it, do not there even affirm it. 
have nothing to do with the way the thing arose. 
We accept it asa thing given to us now bya 
good providence, and really representative of the 
religion, so that we can learn it there. 


We 


This is 
And in this respect it is its 


is made up by such small increments, that like |OW evidence. Or if it wanted any evidence, 
the cost of cigars to the young man, our house- the fact of its tradition would be sufficient. 


keepers do not estimate it. 1 will put it there- 
fore in another way. My moths, for three years | ( 


past, would have kept nine or ten Jrish families | ¢onsistent with it. 


The other way lies behind this, and is not 
whatever the Orthodox may say to the contrary) 
It is, allowing their prac- 


from starving through the whole winter ; which tical value, to inquire critically into their charac- 


I am sure will set the matter in a very strong 
light before your compassionate readers. I 
would gladly contract with my wife at the rate 


of a silk-gown for a moth ; and by such a con-|* 


ter and origin. 
more than of religion ; although religion must, 
as in all things, guide us in it. 


This is a matter of learning, 


All the value of 
his way must come from its being fearless, be- 


I am truly yours, 


tract, she might clethe herself as nandsomely as 
"squire Stimson’s wife, and make her husband 
as respectable as any man in the neighborhood. 





For the Register. 





PREACHING. 


t 


cause with a good conscience, and thorough. 
Any mixing up of the two ways spoils both ; 
and going half way iu either, ruins it. 

Now the Scriptures received in the first way, 
have done a wonderful work in the world, and that 
way has received therefrom a sort of divine approv- 
al; and noChristian of proper sensibility, as I im- 
agine, can read the Scriptures without finding 


hem in that way sublime. But whether in con- 


_ We quote below from a Catholic review of @| sequence of the objections of skepticism, or as a 
Catholic book, from a review in the Theological | ou): of the critical impulse which has been giv- 
Quarterly, published at Tubingen, in Germany, | 0, t this age, there are many evidences that 


ofa work by Luz,a Catholic priest also of Tubin-| 55 way will no longer alone answer. 


The in- 


gen ‘‘on Chrysostom and the other most fomenn terest in the Scriptures on the old basis has very 
preachers of the former and latter times, some | uch decayed, so that in many quarters it is 
excellent 1emarks on the requisite qualities of a quite dead. And the critical method offers a 





good preacher. 
love of the congregation is that without which 
no preacher can become a truly great pulpit ora- 
tor. Why, he asks, do so many of the severe 
warnings and censures of the pulpit fall without 
effect now, which in ancient times deeply agi- 
tated the people and converted many? Be- 
cause, he answers, they are now often taken up 
by the preacher, when he wants other material 





The reviewer says well, that | jeans of reviving it, not only by the interest of 


its investigations, but by the new place and im- 
portance the Bible will have in consequence 
of them. It would be strange if indefatigable 
labor brought nothing out of such a mine. Sure- 
ly if the Scriptures are what they purport to be 
we need not fear the zeai of those who enter in- 
to their secrets. J am not aware that the geolu- 


gists have dishonored God by studying the rocks, 


for a sermon, and is driven to catch at whatever | nor the botanists by studying the flowers. And 


is easiest. 
stands and do not fear to say so. Other denun- 
ciations have their root in selfishness, the preach- 


The people see how the matter | i¢the Bible is of God, men will not dishonor him 
by examining that. 


There is indeed another way of receiving the 


er does not utter them, because he loves the cun- Scriptures ; and that is to criticise them, without 
gregation as his own soul, but because their} that which I first spoke of, a sense of their prac- 


faults annoy him or move him with some per- 
sonal feeling. 


tical use. But this is the unbelievers way ; and 


; I have meant to speak of those who are in the 
He then extracts from his author the follow- | Church. 


So if there was an inaccuracy in my 


ing remarks, which, although perhaps obvious | first sentence, I here correct it. 


enough, are very well stated, and cannot be too 
often brought to ourconsideration : ‘* The Chris- 
tian orator,” “says Luz, ‘* must be pious, in or- 
der to attain his noble ends. He who is not 
convinced, himself, of the truth of what he says, 

will not be able to convince others; a feigned 

inspiration soon passes off, an effected warmth 

soon vanishes, and a pretended faith cannot long 

wear the mask; the leart must lose its hearti- 

ness, and the understanding its unclouded clear- 

ness, if firm faith and strong conviction do not 

live within. But nothing is more penetrating, 

nothing more affecting, than when the auditory 
perceives the words stream directly from the 
heart, cujus vita despicitur restat ut ejus praedi- 
catio contemnatur (Greg. h. 12 in Ev.) The 
Christian orator must be pious in order to remain 
separated from all love of self. With self in 
his heart, he may use the utmost industry in the 
elaboration of his discourses, may watch through 
the night to collect the phrases of all times and 
zones, and arrange them in a beautiful whole, 
he may betake himself to every stroke of art, to 
appear eloquent, go through the whole scale of 
the human voice to find the sweetest tone, but 
if it be the favor of applause of his hearers only 
which moves him, he will, instead of the truth, 
proclaim falsehood, instead of uttering words of 
power and dignity against the passions, flatter 
the passions, and in unaccustomed circumstan- 
ces, in which there is need of courage and firm- 
ness, he will lose his resolution and know noth- 
ing of sarifice. - The Christian orator must be 
pious in order to possess a cheerful and unem- 
barrassed heart. An evil conscience makes the 
duty of preaching repulsive, takes away all 
pleasure in it, becomes a .constant unrest in the 
heart, and puts melancholy and despondency 
into it. But where unrest is in the heart, there 
can be no repose in the discourse, the view is 
troubled, the understanding is confused, the 
spirit is not free enough to give itself with entire 
satisfaction and with all its force to its subject. 
Therefore, preaching will be a heavy drudgery 
to the worldly orator; in the midst of his best 
thoughts he is oppressed by 
tain uncomfortable feeling, whic 
foundation in the discord of his ow soul. 





In 


our Savior’s example. 


Discipuuvs. 





For the Register. 


Mr. Epiror,—In an article from your learn- 


ed and excellent correspondent A. P. P. there 
are some interpretations which I am moved to 
question. 
of vipers’’ ‘‘children of ungrateful ancestors’’ is 
what he never would have allowed himself in} 
except for the sake of removing the supposed 
difficulty. 
to any one to understand the Greek phrase in 
this place, any other than as signifying, ‘brood 
of vipers,”’ or men having the quality of vipers, 


I think that to interpret ‘‘generation 


Iam persuaded it would net occur 


if that were not thought to cast a stain upon 
1 cannot help pre- 
ferring the common understanding and I find in 
it nothing derogatory to, but something rather 
iNustrative of, the heart of Jesus. His severity 
seems as necessary to the force of his character, 
as his mildness was tothe beauty of it. As your 
correspondent says, in one of the cases in which 
the phrase is used, the ancestors of the Jews 
have just been referred to. But in the other 
they have not. And how is the phrase to be 
understood in John the Baptist’s mouth! In the 
fifty-eighth psalm we see how both the poison 
and the deafness of the adder were considered 
emblematic of wicked men. 

I will be so free also as to say, that when I 
referred to the commentators with regard to your 
correspondent’s interpretation of Luke ii. 49, 
which was new to me, I did not find the consent 
of the modern critics 80 great as he alleges. 
For although Wetstein, Wakefield, Bloomfield, 
Kuinoel think the word understood is ‘shouse,” 
DeWette, and N eander besides several others to 
whom they refer, and old Rosenmuller an? 
Adam Clarke approve the interpretation which 
our common version gives. And your corres 
pondent does not advance anything, although his 
own opinion has great weight with me, to in- 


duce me to think that less probable. 


And now I have said so much, I will add that 


timidity and @ cer-| another of his interpretations, which I have heard 
h has its deepest | advocated also in a sermon by one of our best 
men, does not satisfy me. 


‘‘Alas’’ does not 


this frame, he will succeed, perhaps, in distrest-| soo to me by any means to express the mean- 


fully fetching forth asermon for the improvemen 
of others. But the pieus orator studies his sermon 


for himself,he preaches to himself first,that he may 


ing of the Savior’s “‘wo.”” The “‘wo unto you”’ 
uttered by Christ was more than sorrow over 


wickedness ; it was a denouncing in the name 


afterward proclaim the words to others ; no dis-| o¢ Gog of the terrible consequences of it; he is 
cord, no unrest, no depressing feeling gets pos-| the yoice of the eternal justice; he speaks the 
session of him, he asks about praise as little as | terrible threatenings of the omnipotent ; and in 


about censure, his single thought is whether he 


his thus identifying himself with God, he is jus- 


shall please God. The lust for praise does not} si¢eq from all charges of personal wrath. Your 


drive him to dishonorable arts, does not red 
him to the work of a compiler, he feels a pow 


correspondent’s version of John ii. 4, is ingeni- 
ous and original. ‘The harshness of the address 


in himself, to create out of himself, and gives| of Jesus to his mother is well removed. As to 
this power unfettered play, does not hunt for|the second clause, the construction of it as 4 
rhetorial figures, does not trade in words, but is| question is certainly possible. But it is hard. 
concerned for the truth and for nothing else.— | Nor does it connect that clause with the former so 
As he thinks he speaks; what he speaks are | well as the common construction does. Let the 
eternal beauties, given by the Holy Spirit, called | former clause!be softened as we will, stil] I find it 
forth by a true inspiration ; every stroke, every | more natural to continue, “My hour is not yet 
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these exceptions, I must 
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For the Register. 
The friends of the Ministry-ateLarge, must 
have been highly gratified in the Anniversary 
exercises of the Suffolk St. Chapel Sunday 
School, which were celebrated on Sunday even- 
ing, 14th inst. From a brief report read by its 
indefatigable Superintendent, Dea. M. Lincoln, 
we learned that the school had been organized 
seven years and was now prospering to a great- 
er degree than for several years. A faithful 
and devoted band of teachers have done much to 
sustain the school under the most irving discour- 
agements and with the ai pres c 
we feel assured that the Chapel will increase in 


usefulness. 


Rev. Nathl, Hall of Dorchester, Rev. Thomas 
B. Fox, aad Mr. G. F. Thayer of this city sev- 
ally addressed the parents, teachers and chil- 


dren with earnest solemn exhortation to fulfil 
their duties to the school, to each other and to 
their Heavenly Father. 


The singing was performed by the memters of 


the School under the direction of Mr. Volney 
Wilder whose effurts to improve this part of the 
regular exercises of the School have not been in 
vain. 

We trust that a peaceful future may enable 
these who have sustained the interests of the 
Chapel under the adverse circumstances which 
have surrounded it for several years past, to la- 
bor more successfully in the vineyard of the one 
Master, and may a rich harvest of renewed souls 
consecrated to the service of God be their re- 


> 
ward. 





For the Register 
A. U- A. 

I was so much pleased with the;sugges tionsof 
Jersey Blue, in the resolution to give to the A. 
U. A. one day’s income, that I have followed it, 
sent $5 myself, and forwarded 5 from a broth- 
er and 2 froma sister, asa 300th part of our 
respective annual incomes, May our example be 
followed. My brother and sister may call them- 
selves Jersey Blues 2d and 3d, I sign 

Jersey Buve 4th. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Norta American Spretuixa Book, con- 
formed to Worcester’s Dictionary with a progressive 
series of easy reading lessons. By W. Leonard. 


This valuable School Manual has passed | 
‘ 5 .* , | 
through forty editions; and is now republished | 


with important additions, No word of ours is| 


needed to commend it. 























Each applicant must come provided with a 
Bible ; pen, ink, and paper ; a slate and pencil; 
a geography and atlas; the reading book most 
generally used by the highest class in the schools 
of the neighborhood where he resides, (if con- 
venient, it would be well to bring more than one 
kind, to increase the chance of classification,) 4 
dictionary and a blank or common-place book 
for taking notes. 

Other things being equal, those who apply 
first will have priority of claim but no person 
who has attended one or more Institutes will be 
received to the exclusion of one who has not at- 
tended at all. ‘The numberof members, howev- 
er, will only be limited by the accommodations, 
which are ample and excellent. 

It is not necessary that applicants should either 
reside, or expect to keep school, in the county 
where the Institute is held. It is sufficient if 
they reside in the State, and expect to keep 
school in the State, within a year. 

Liberty is necessarily reserved to-reject or dis- 
miss any applicant or member, for misconduct or 
other sufficient cause. ; 

The aid of School Committees and of all 
friends of Common Schools, for diffusing infor- 
mation of the proposed meeting, and furnishing 
facilities for the attendance of members, is re- 


d of its present pastor 


slicited. 
speetfully and earnestly ot lici A s 
All persons who wish, under the Sorescing 
regulations, to become members of the incy In- 
stitute, will address their letters of application, 
(post paid,) to the Rev. Orange Clark, D. D., 
Quincy, Mass., and all who wish to become 
members of the Concorp Institute to Hon. 
Samvet Hoar, Concord, Mass., and if they do 
not receive an answer may conclude that they will 
be admitted to the Institute. 
Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Board of Mducation. 
West Newron, Feb. 4, 1847. 





The following Memorial has been forwarded 
to the Hon. Daniel Webster for presentation 
with the signatures of 1564 Citizens of Boston. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, in Congress 
assembled : 

This memorial of the undersigned, citizens of 
the United States, and inhabitants of the City of 
Boston, Massachusetts, respectfully represents— 

That we view with deep sorrow and regret 
the war now pending between this nation and 
Mexico, believing it to be aggressive on our part, 
and entirely unnecessary and unjust; to have 
been commenced on pretences in part erroneous, 
and if true, inadequate as a justification of it; 
and to be now prosecuted with an immense 
amount of expense, loss of life, and injury to 
the citizens of these States, inhumanity to the 
people of Mexico, and the utter disgrace of our 
national character ; demoralization of our people; 
and in violation of the plainest precepts of our 
religion. 

WT hat we believe the design to prosecute the 

war with vigor, with a view of thus enforcing a 

speedy peace, to be immoral in principle and er- 

roneous in policy; that every advance of our 
forces into Mexican territory, or every victory 
obtained, is only an addition to the guilt incur- 
red by our nation ; and tends only to prolong the 
war, by further exasperating the people of Mexi- 
co, and uniting them more firmly in self-defence; 
and should their subjugation be such as to com- 











| pel them to submit to terms of peace humiliating 


to themselves, such a result would bein the 
highest degree dishonorable to our country ; of- 
fensive to God ; and revolting to the moral sen- 
timent of the civilized world. 

That we hold it to be the imperative duty of 
our Government, and the only sure, speedy and 


EXERCISES AND ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE BLACK} honorable mode of obtaining peace, immediately 


Boarb. By Joha Goldsbury . 
We are glad to see that the Black Board is 
more and more getting into use in our common 


schools. This book seems to us well fitted for 


to withdraw our armies from all the territories 
|of Mexico, and our vessels of war from her 
| coasts; and then to offer her, by negotiation or 
| arbitration, a just and reasonable peace, with 
| due idemnity for the wrongs inflicted upon her ; 


its purpose .though it strikés us asa little unfor-| and should any acquisition of her territory be 


tunate that two books,—this and Mr. Lovand's desired by this Government, it should be. pur- 


Spelling Book—coming from the same publisher, 
and likely to be used in the same schools, should | 
have the sounds of the letters marked in such | 
different ways. It is a little thing, but enough | 
to puzzle the little capacity of a little child. 





We have received the Sacred Lyrist, or Sin- 
ger’s Third Book: By J. & H. Bird; and 
have tried unsuccessfully to get some musical 
friend to write a notice of it. Wedo not doubt 
that it is a useful book. 





Tne Biessines of Sickness. 

A very neat little book of sixty pages, select- 
ed from Buckminster, with an earnest eulogium 
by way of introduction. It is well for Buck- 
minster’s writings to be circulated in every way. 
Tue Sivent Pastor. Or Consolations for the sick. 

By Thomas Sadler, Ph., D. London: Chapman, 

Brothers. 

We have here a very pleasant and useful little | 
book,—one which may be used with great ad- 

It contains a din-| 
course on the Christian view of sickness, an ad-| 
dress from the Book of Common Prayer, Psalms 


vantage in the sick room. 


and Meditations, Prayers and Hymns ;—all well 
adapted to the sick. It is a book, we feel sure, 
which may do much for the spiritual well-being 
of those for whom it is designed, and we are 
glad to learn that it is about to be republished 
here. 





Mr. Livermore’s Discourse at the Dedication of 
the Unitarian Meeting House in Windsor, Vt. 
A clear and earnest statement of what is gen- 
erally believed among us with some eloquent re- 
marks applicable to the occasion. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


chased of her with her free consent, instead of 
being retained or wrested from her by the rob- 
bery of war. 

Believing the course pointed out to be theonly 
one consistent’with Christianity, honor and jus- 


| tice, and satisfactory to the moral and religious 
parsof our citizens, by which peace can be ef- 


fected; we respectfully pray that your honorable 
| bodies will take measures by which such a course 
| shall be pursued. 


} 





OBITUARIES. 
MRS. ELVIRA HARRIS. 
Died in Jacksonville, Mich., on the 10th of 
| December, of consumption, Mrs. Elvira Harris, 
wife of the late Daniel Harris, formerly of Wor- 
cester, Mass., aged 33 years. 
During her painful and protracted sickness 








|she manifested uncommon patience and calm 


resignation to the will of God, and as the time 
of her departure drew near with a bright hope 
of blessed happiness beyond the grave. She 
calmly and even joyously remarked to her friends, 
that she was going to die and with a welcome 
smile on her countenance, shequietly and calmly 
resigned her spirit to him who gave it. 

She has left an orphan daughter and a numer- 
ous circle of relatives and friends to whom she 
was greatly endeared, to mourn her loss, and 
long will they remember her many virtues, 
cheerful disposition, and pleasant voice, which 
has so often Jit up with joy the hearts of a large 
domestic circle, and never will they forget the 
bright example of her faith, humanity, patience, 
and resignation in sickness and in death. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 


This gentleman, who has been so long before 





To Public School Teachers: By an act of the 
Legislature of 1846, establishing ‘Teachers’ 


| 


, 


that whenever ‘‘reasonable assurance’’ shall be 
given to the Board that a number of Common 
School teachers, not less than seventy, shall de- 
sire to assemble for the purpose of forming a 
Teachers’ Institute, and agree to remain a ses- 
sion for a period not less than ten working days, 
the Board, or a committee appointed by them, 
shall name atime and place for the meeting, 
give due notice thereof, and make suitable ar- 
rangements therefor. 

‘Reasonable assurance’’ having been given to 
the committee that the requisite number of 
teachers may be expected to assemble, provided 
an Institute should be appointed at Quincey in 
the County of Norfolk, on Tvuespay, the 16th 
day of March, and at Concorp, in the County of 
Middlesex, on Tursoay, the 23d day of Mareh, 
at fen o clock, A. M., to be continued for ten 
working days, notice is her; by gwen that Teach- 
ers’ Institutes will be held at said times aud 
places. 

The nature and object of a Teachers’ Institute 
were particularly described in the ninth Annual 
Report of the Secretary of the Board of EF 


: sduca- 
tion, a copy of which was sent to every school 


the world in the character of a philanthropist, 
died at Norwich on Monday last. During the 


Institutes,”’ it is provided, among other things. | “TY 5®**P weather, Mr. Gurney attended the 


| meeting of the District Visiting Society, for the 
| purpose of providing for the great distress the 
| poor of Norwich was experiencing, and on re- 
| turning home his pony slipped and fell with 
him, in passing over Orford-hill. Mr. Gurney 
was thrown over the pony’s head on to the 
ground. He was quickly picked up, and in a 
short time, considering that no serious injury 
had been sustained, he rode home on the same 
pony. We regret to add, that other symptoms 
followed, and a special telegraphic despatch was 
sent to London, at 6 o’clock on Monday morning 
last, and before 10 a physician from London was 
in attendance ; Mr. Gurney, however, died the 
same night, about 10 o’elock, aged 59. The 
city is generally in mourning ; all the shops in 
the market-place, and those in most other parts 
of the city, are closed, so universally and highly 
was the deceased respected. [English paper. 








MISUELLANEOUS ITEMS. 2 





Summary. From the annual report of the Su- 





district in the State, and is in the eighth volume 
of the Common School Journal. 

No tuition fee will be required. Instruction, 
lectures, rooms, lights, ete., will be gratuitously 
provided. But each member must defray his or 
- Own personal expeuses of board, travelling, 
mtiee are standing regulations to be 
dutlie the «, the Institutes which shall be held 

yo 4 oot year, under the auspices of 


perintendent of the farm School we get these facts, 


|'There are 73 boys in the sehool: 50 admitted this 


year. Of 47 left; 10 have been put in places by the 
managers ; and the rest have returned to their friends. 
About half of the 78 are fatherless and 7 are orphans: 
their ages between 10 and 14. The school is regu- 
larly attended throughout the year. Among the 
products of the farm were 70 tona hay, 700 bushels 





the Board. 


All applicants must present themselves pune- 


potatoes, 200 bushels beets, 250 bushels carrots. 
There has been only one case of sickness requiring 





tually at the ¢ime, as w 
“ J e, Well as . 
fied for the meeting. as at the place speci- 


( a one will be received who is not 
ita ’ § 

n " public school in Massachusetts 
not 4 reasonable prospect of becomiy, 


1 a Year from th : 
Wan 1€ t) , ' 
be held, me when such 


a teacher 
or who has 
ng such with- 
Institute shall 


a physician. The boys (of this we have no doubt) 
say the managers, have found parental guardians 
and kind friends in Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, who 
have charge of this institation.—The volunteers have 
not yet sailed.—Judge Underwood after numerous 





balottings, has been chosen U. 8. Senator from 


Kentucky.—The snow in Aroostook county, Me., is 
five feet on the level.—In this vicinity on Sunday 
and Monday we had the only genuine snow storm 
of the season.—In all directions and in various modes 
Zontributions are going on in this country for the re- 
lief of Ireland.— Volunteering of the right sort. R. 
B. Forbes of this city has offered to go to Ireland in 
case a government sloop of war is obtained to carry 
out supplies, in any capacity from that of second 
mate up to commander.—The snow storm of Sunday 
and Monday delayed the mails from the south d day 
or two.—The Sandwich, Cape Cod, Observer says, 
that it is very sickly in that vicinity. The com- 
plaints are measles, lung fevers, bleeding at the 
lungs, &c. There are hardly a sufficient number of 
well persons to take care of the sick.—Four new 
English bishops have been appointed: but without 
seats in the House of Lords.—Just think of this! 
‘Ten minutes after the steamer Cambria arrived at 
Boston on Saturday, the fact was announced to us 
by Mr. Carter. This morning we received a request 
from the Editor of the Toronto (C. W.) Colonist, for 
the Ceinbria’s news, by telegraph. An answer, re- 
ferring them to Buffalo for the news, was returned, 
and a response received saying that they would get 
their news from Buffalo, all in the space of half an 
hour!’’ so says the Albany Evening Journal.—Two 


flour came over the Western Railroad last week.— 
The Congregational Charch in Brimfield was burnt 
on Sanday. Loss $5000. Insurance $3000.—The 
British government will pay freight on food or cloth- 
ing sent from this country for the relief of the suffer- 
ers in Ireland and Scotland. 


Firreen Days LATER From Evrore. The 
Cambria arrived at this port on Saturday at 3 1-2 
P. M., in 16 days from Liverpool. We give the 
substance of the news received by this steamer; the 
principal portion of which is a sad story of terrible 
suffering. Advices from the Continent are not im- 


portant. 

Parliament has been occupied with the new meas- 
ures of relief for the people of Ireland and Scotland. 
The government plans appear to be received with 
general approbation by al! parties, both in and out 
of Parliament. 

The most important commercial news brought by 
the Cambria is that relating to breadstuffs, prices of 
which have declined materially since our previous 
accounts. 


The cotton market here has been more quiet durin 
the past fortnight than usual. Sales are rather smal 
especially when compared with those that took place 
in the month of December. ‘The value of the article 
has been in a declining position ap to the 28th ult., 
when advices from the United States, brought by 
sailing ships from New York, were received, which 
induced speculators to come forward, and operate to 
some extent, thereby increasing the sales, and caus- 
ing prices to advance nearly l-4d per pound. The 
proceedings of the last few days are again dull, and 
without spirit. The sales from the 15th ult. to the 
present date are about 61,821 bales, of which spec- 
ulators took nearly 19,000 bales, and 1170 for ex- 

rt. ‘The import during the month of January was 
about 120,440 bales. Prices are much beyond those 
current last year. 

‘There is a great deal of distress in Nottingham and 
vicinity; the workhouses are over-crowded, while 
the numbers of persons to whom out-door relief is 
extended, are counted by thousands; and yet there 
are many suffering privations who are not aided by 
the Poor-law. ‘To assist these, meetings have been 
held, and a subscription commenced. 
The agricultural and other laborers of Bicester 
have had a meeting to make known their distressed 
condition. A number of men and women spoke, 
detailiag their sufferings. 
There have been foud riots in Cornwall. A body 
of laborers for the China cliy works, at St. Austell, 
turned out to the number of one hundred and fifty, 
for the purpose of preventing the shipment of corn 
at the port of Pentewan. ‘The crowd increased to 
about three hundred towards the close of the day, 
No violence was committed; the vessels having 
hauled off from the quays as a precautionary meas- 
ure. 
Tur Distress tn Scorianp. The peasantry 
of Scotland are suffering the most dreadful privations. 
In Dingwall, some families are represented to be 
so destitute of fuel as to be obliged to eat their veg- 
etables raw; while others, rather than be reduced to 
such straits, convert household furniture into fire- 
wood. 
A food-riot took place in Aberdeen on the 22d 
ult. The unemployed met in the neighborhood of 
the town, carrying with them a black flag; and sent 
a deputation to the Magistrates; who, with the con- 
currence of the principal corn merchants, told them 
that shipments of grain would be _ suspended. 
Throughout the day there was much excitement, and 
special constables were sworn in. Towards even- 
ing, a flour-cart was attacked, windows were 
broken, and the Police ptited with stones; but the 
Police having made a sally, about fifty men, ‘‘and 
a great number of women’’ were secured. Eventu- 
ally, the mob was persuaded to suffer shipments to 
falfil actual engagements; it being declared by the 
Magistrates that no more should be sent away. 
On the same night, a formidable disturbance took 
place at Macduff, to prevent the shipment of meal and 
grain; and great excitement prevails at all the ship- 
ping-towns in the neighborhood, in consequence of 
the quantity of food that was sent away. 
There have been turbulent meetings at Paisley, 
rowing out of the scarcity of employment. The 
Broveat had, however, mitigated the tumult by pro- 
viding webs for those on the relief-fand, on condition 
of their forming themselves into parties of twenty, 
and giving certain guarantees for the due execution 
and return of the work. 
The influx of irish paupers into Glasgow continues. 
During one day, the Magistrates investigated two 
hundred cases of vagrancy, nine tenths of the vagrants 
being natives of neon. Many were sent back on 
the Irish steamers. One man brought up was so ex- 
hausted that he was ordered to the Hospital; but he 
died before he could be got there. 
IRELAND. Condition of the People.—There 
are again most distressing accounts frow all the Irish 
provinces of the progress of famine. 
Even in the county of Meath, adjacent to the me- 
tropolitan county, deaths from starvation are report- 
ed. Supplies of food, however, were coming in, al- 
though to nothing at all like the extent required for 
immediate relief. 
The Irish papers state that the miseries of the 
famine have suffered no abatement. ‘The accounts 
are the same from all quarters. Over-filled poor 
houses, with crowds of applicants suing in vain for 
admission, mark the progress of the now universal 
misery. 
As the famine advances, property of every kind 
becomes insecure, and robberies, some on a very 
large scale, are frequent. Cases are almost ever 
morning brought before the Dublin Magistrates of 
persons assailing bakers’ men, and forcibly carrying 
away the contents of their baskets. 
The non-tillage infatuation becomes more and 
more evident. 
Accounts from all parts of the country describe 
the same state of unintelligent preference for the 
easy pittance on public works over the better wages 
offered by the farmers. 
A writer in the Northern Whig, who has travelled 
through Ulster and Connaught, mentions that from 
the time he entered the latter province, the least 
distressed in Ireland, until he left it, he did not see 
a smile on the face of a single man, woman or child, 
of the peasant class; one general gloom pervaded 
all. 
Destitution is increasing in the counties of Long- 
ford, Galway, Leitrim, and Kerry ; while in 
Cork, Bantry is rivalling Skibbereen in extreme dis- 
tress, 
Some consolation, however, may be derived from 
the continued falling of prices. It was generally be- 
lieved that speculation had reached its highest lim- 
its, and that prices would recede in a few weeks to 
their average standard. 
At Dublin, Belfast and Limerick, corn has decid- 
edly declined; while in Atholone and Longford 
wheat has fallen 7s and oats 2s per bbl. 
To the horrors of famine the dread of pestilence 
is now superadded. Referring to the extension of 
** low fever,’’ the Dublin Evening Post of the 23d, 
contained the following very alarming statement :— 
«© We mentioned a week or ten days ago, that a 
low, and, as it would appear, a contagious fever had 
shown itself in a in the county of Cork. 
The poor people called it the plague, and fled from 
the infected hovel, leaving the wretched inmates to 
_ ” 


Another journal says: ** The progress of disor- 
ization in both ridings of Tieeeeer is of a fear- 
ul character. In the North Riding two process 
servers attached to the quarter sessions court, have 
been shot lately, and an officer of the Board of 
Works fired at. The navigation of the Shannon is 
guarded by military. Several handreds of starving 
creatures have been refased admittance into the 


thousand tons of merchandise and 5500 barrels of 


Y|to which they propose to 


per annum, which shall be appropriated for the 


ated to that purpose. 


devastation prevail everywhere, for the cannot 
pe food, nor will the rizh farmer per nae rents. 
ore police are demanded everywhere. In the 
South Riding above 150 p have been carried 
off from Slievenamon, lonmel; all provision 
carts moving without escorts are plundered; twelve 
escorts leave Clonmel weekly; six leave Cahir, tak- 
ing above 600 tons of flour weekly to#/Limerick for 
the west of Ireland; no sheep or cattle can be left 
out in the fields. The price of food is quite beyond 
the reach of the people, who plunder everything.— 
poor houses are full to suffocation; the turnips 
are exhausted ; meal and soup are distributed large- 
We but the mass of destitution is overwhelming. All 
he ruffians of the country are armed; 100 more po- 
lice voted for.”’ 


Decuings or Rereav. The awful condition of 
the people may be known by the slight interest now 
taken in repeal. On the 25th ult., Mr. Daniel O’- 
Connell was present at the weekly meeting, when 
the rent was only £16. Mr. O’Connell alluded to 
this fact in terms of regret. He intended to leave 
Dublin immediately for London, and remarked that 
his strength was failing. ‘The weekly rent on the 
Ist inst. was £27. 

Ex Presipent ApAMs is now in his 80th year, 
and he has been in public life ever since he was 21 
— of age, It is stated that on his entering the 

Jouse, not only did the members spontaneously rise 
to receive him, but one by one, they came, almost 
without exception, to his seat, and congratulated 
him upon his re-appearanoe at thé scene of so many 
interesting labors, and especially upon his recovery. 
This was as honorable to the House, as it was com- 
plimentary to Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Adams arrived just in season to lead off the 
vote on the Wilmot proviso. 


ABOLITION oF SLAVERY IN DELAWARE.— 
A select committee of the Delaware Legislature has 
reported a bill agreeably to the wishes of a number 
petitioners, for the ahglition of slavery in that 
State. Any sympathy with political abolition is dis- 
claimed by the committee, who consider it a subject 
belonging exclusively to the state in which slavery 
exists. For many years slavery has been merely 
nominal in Delaware, and the committee is of opin- 
ion that if not now abolished, it will soon necessari- 
ly become extinct. 


Quakers. ‘The society of Friends in Philadel- 
phia have very charitably and very quietly sent three 
remittances of £500 each, ($7,200) for the suffer- 
ing poor in Ireland, and another of £400 has been 
sent by one of the committee. 


Tea Sovr. The Tartar colonists in Russia are 
said to make great use of tea, which is made into 
cakes composed of the coarser parts of the fragrant 
herb. Of this they make a kind of soup, adding to 
it salt, pepper, and milk: 40,90) chests of this 
brick tea, as it is called, are imported yearly into 
Russia from China, besides immense quantities of 
the superior kinds of tea. 


A late number of the Quotidienne contuins a lon 
and curious article, comparing the eriminality b 
Paris and London, as shown by the arrests, very 
much to the advantage of the former. These are 
taken from official sources, and it appears from this 
that while in the course of the year 1843 there were 
16,646 criminal arrests in Paris, the number in Lon- 
don, during the same year, was 62,477. 


Bederkan-Bey, the chief of the Curds, has made 
a desert of the greater portion of the territory occu- 
pied by the Nestorian Christians. After massatre- 
img the Nestorians and burning their villages, he 
sent 300 heads of Christians to the pacha of Mossul, 
with the message that if he did not like that present 
he would send him the heads of the same number of 
Turks. The pacha has attempted to remonstrate 
with Bederkan, but has been unable to tarn him 
| from his plans of massacre and pillage, showing the 
powerlessness of the Ottoman Porte. 


We learn with pleasure that a society has been 
organized in this city, which holds its meetings tem- 
porarily in the passage del’ Opera, the object of 
which is to establish in Paris, as the capital of Eu- 
rope, a museum, in which may be collected the 
works of sculpture and statuary of every people and 
nation. The object of this association is to give to 
statuary, und all the arts connected therewith, the 
impulse that arises from an epoch that has shaken 
from its neck the yoke of tradition, and has pro- 
claimed the liberty of the arts. This society will 
procure, moreover, to artists, the means of advan- 
tageous disposal of their works, and of facilitating 
their productions. 





OVERSEERS OF THE University aT Cam- 
BRIDGE. The third meeting of this Board was held 
the 18th inst. : 

Mr. Calhoun, from the Committee appointed to 
consider the regulations of the Law School, reported 
in favor of the adoption of the regulations, and after 
they had been read, they were adopted. 

The Board. then proceeded to the election of a 
member to fill the vacancy in the Board, and Hon. 
John C. Gray was elected. 

Mr. Everett then proposed that the Board should 
proceed to consider the question of concurrence in 
the election of Eben Norton Horsford, as Rumford 
Professor and Lecturer on the application of the 
Sciences to the Arts. In answers to an inquiry con- 
cerning this gentleman, Mr. E. stated that the testi- 
monials which the corporation had received in favor 
of Mr. H. were most ample and gratifying; that he 
was a citizen of New York; that he had been con- 
nected with an institution for education in Albany, 
and subsequently had been a Professor at Delaware 
College, at both of which institutions he performed 
his duties in the most satisfactory manner. He sub- 
sequently went to Germany and entered the Labor- 
atory of Mr. Liebig, where he remained two years. 
He yin a from that gentleman testimonials of the 
very highest character. ‘he corporation have also 
testimonials in favor of him from the heads of the 
Female Institute at Albany, and of the Delaware 
College and from Bishop Potter of Philade!phia. 
Messts. Salisbury, Walley and Lothrop were then 
appointed a Committee to collect, sort, and count 
the votes for Rumford Professor, and they subse- 
quently reported, that the whole number of votes 
was 45, all of which were for Mr. Horsford. 
President Everett on behalf of the Corporation, 
reported the following plan for a Scientific Depart- 
ment in the University :— 


Scientific School of the University at Cambridge. 


Ist. There shall be established in the University 
an advanced school of instruction in theoretical and 
practical science and in the other usual branches of 
Aeademic Learning, to be called ‘‘the Scientific 
School of the University at Cambridge.”’ 

2nd. Instruction shall be given in this school by 
the Professors of the University and by such addi- 
tional instructers as may be chosen from time to time 
for that parpose by the President and Fellows, with 
the concurrence of the Overseers; and the professors 
and instructers, or a portion of them, to be designa- 
ted by the Corporation, shall, with the President, 
constitute a faculty, for the direction of the School. 
8rd. All graduates of the University, or of any 
other collegiate institution, and all persons not grad- 
uates who have attained the age of cighteon years, 
and who are qualified to follow the courses of study 
ive their attention, are 
admissible to the school. tisfactory evidenge of 
good moral character must, be furnished, and bonds 
given for the payment of alf college dues. 

4th. The members of the School shall enjoy the 
same privileges in the University and be subject to 
the same regulations as the members of the Law 
School, as far as the same are applicable to them; 
and to such other regulations as the Corporation may 
from time to time prescribe. 

5th. Each member of the School shall pay to the 
steward a sum at the rate of One Hundred Dollars 


compensation of the Professors and Instructers, for 
the formation of a library and cabinet, and for the 
general expenses of the establishment, in such man- 
ner as may be prescribed from time to time by the 
Corporation. 

6th. The members of the School who shall have 
resided for a length of time at the University and at- 
tended to a certain number of courses of lectures, to 
be decided by the Faculty, shall receive a suitable 
diploma. 

oth. 'The courses of lectures attended in the School 
shall be given in the Lecture Rooms of the Univer- 
sity, till it may be in the power of the Corporation 
to erect a building or buildings, exclusively appropri- 


8th. At the commencement of each Academic 
term, a Programme shall be published by the Facul- 
ty, announcing the Lectures to be given and the 
course of Instruction to be pursued, for the ensuing 


term. 
The Board then unanimously approved of these 
proceedings, and then adjourned sine die. 











We learn that Rev. Mr. Holland is now 
giving a couse of lectures in Rochester, N. Y., 
npon domestic relations, to crowded houses. 





~* We understand the new Unitarian So- 
ciety in Norwich, Ct., is doing well and about 








poor house, it being completely filled. Plunder and 


MARRIAGES. 





ot New Bedford. 


Francis Schroeder, Esq, to Curolina Seaton, 
of W. W. Seaton, Esq, Mayor of Washington. 





bi AR a rR ae oR enor KA 





DEATHS. 





In this city, 18th inst, Mrs Harriet L. wife of Mr 
Prentiss Hobbs, 44, [Southern and Western papers 
will please copy. 

In this city, Feb. 22d, George, only child of Charles 
B. and Sarah E. Kingman, 1 year. 

In this city, Feb. 16, Rebecca, youngest child of Geo. 
W. and Francis A. Ewer, 18 months. 

In this city, on Friday evening, 12th, Mrs Mary 
Willis, wife of Benjamin Willis, Esq, 76. The de- 
ceased was a daughter of Dr. Wm. McKinstry, who 
died on board the English fleet in Boston harbor in 1776, 
and of Priscilla Leonard, daughter of Rev Nathaniel 
Leonard, of Plymouth. : 

In Wareham, Mass, 5th inst, Mrs Hannah E. wife 
of Richard Mansfield, and daughter of the late Joseph 
B. Andrews, formerly of Salem, 23. 

In Dunstable, William French, 
one of those patriots who participated in 
Bunker Hill. 

In South Hadley Falls, 9th inst, Mr Timo. Jones, a 
native of Worcester, and a revolutio’ soldier, 84. 

At Anton’s Hill, Canada, 19th ult, Gen Sir Martin 
Hunter, 89. He was the oldest officer in the British 
service, and was the last of the British officers that sur- 
vived the battle of Bunker Hill. 


> 94 years 6 mos, 
battle on 








HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELIG- 
10'S MISCELLANY, No CXL, for March, 
1847. Edited by Rev Drs Lamson and Gannett. 
—CONTENTS— 
Art 1. Moral Influence of War; 
2. Man’s Enmity to God; 
8. Conclusion of. Plato’s Georgias ; 
4. Writings of George Sand. 
5. Clough’s Select Works; 
6 
7 
8 


. Peabody’s Sermons on Consolation; 
- Poetry and 1 ination; 
. Critical Tieuke on the Accounts of the 
Transfiguration ; 
. Poetical Contributions ; 
10. Moreli’s History of the Philosophy of the 
Nineteenth Century ; ‘ 
11. Notices of Recent Publications ; 
12. Intelligence, &c. &c. 
Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 agg 
Bt 


ington st. 


— 





NEW ENGLISH PERIODICAL. The How- 
itts Journal, edited by Wm and Mary Howitt, No 
1, for February, contains 6 Engravings. Among the 
contributors to the work will be many who take the 
highest rank as writers both in England and this coun- 


ry. 

“Terms $2,50 a year. 

Also, just received, the January and February num- 
bers of the Peoples Journal. This periodical ‘is too 
well established to need commendation. It will retain 
nearly the whole of its old list of contributors with the 
exception of the Howitts. . 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Agents for New Eng- 
land, 118 Washington st. is3t £27 





UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. The attention 
of those interested in Sunday Schools is requested 
to the following Sunday School Manuals published with- 
in a year by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 
Cartee’s Questions on the Four Gospels, in 2 parts. 
Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 
The Ministry of Christ, with Questions, by Rev T. 
B> Fox, a new and much improved edition. 
A Manual on the Book of Acts, by do. 
Sunday School Singing Book, by E. L. White. 
A new edition of the First Book for Sunday Schools. 
They are also publishers of Phillips’s Service Book, 
two or three editions of which have already been called 
for. Also, Peabody’s Scripture Catechism. ‘They 
have also for sale all the other Manuals in use at the 
publishers’ lowest cash prices. 
Copies furnished for examination, 
2 isdtostf 118 Washington st. 





Cyt aed AFTERNOON READING. Stories 
b for Sunday Afternoons, from the Creation to the ad- 
vent of the Messiah, by Susan Fanny Crompton. My 
dear nephews and nieces:—** You have often asked me 
to tell you stories on Sunday afternoons, about real peo- 
ple. Now here are the very stories I have told you; 
and a great many more. Turn to it, read it, and study 
it. The most wonderful stories you will find in the 
New Testament, and there you will find the rales by 
which you, and we all, ase to try to live, speak, act and 
think.”” [From the Introduction. 
1 vol 18mo, price 37 cts. Published and for sale by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, oppo- 
£27 


site School st. 





NHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, Discourses on Chria- 
tian Doctrine, by Andrew P. Peabody, Pastor of 
the South Church, Portsmouth, N. H. Second edition 
with an introductory lecture on the Scriptures; 1 vol, 
12mo. 
Contents. Lecture 1, The Scriptares; Lecture 2, 
The Divine Nature, Jesus Christ; Lecture 3, Jesus 
Christ; Lecture 4, The Holy Spirit; Lecture 5, Hu- 
man Nature; Lecture 6, Regeneration; Lecture 7, The 
Atonement; Lecture 8, The Atonement. 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
Washington, opposite School street. £27 





IFE OF WARE. A Memoir of the Life of Henry 
Ware, Jr., by his brother, John Ware, M. D. with 
2 portraits; 2 vols, 12mo, cloth; 2d edition; price 
. , 
‘*The Memoir of Mr. Ware, though extremely inter- 
esting for its denominational history, is far more so as 
a beautiful unaffected picture of a good man, and quiet, 
devoted minister, from his youth up.’”? (London In- 
quirer,. 
‘In his own country he was better understood than 
Channing, and it is said in this biography, not in so 
many words, but by implication, that his personal influ- 
ence was greater, whilst, in this country,with multitudes 
who never saw him, and who have but a very general 
knowledge of his writings, his name has Jong been asso- 
ciated with ‘he image of whatever is pure, gentle, de- 
voted, affectionate, constraining, and persuasive in a 
minister of Christ.”? [London Prospective Review. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. £27 





HE subscriber will receive into his family several 
children (boys or girls) to be educated intellectu- 
ally and morally. Terms and references given on a 
plication. FREDERIC HINCKLEY. 
Leicester, Mass., Feb 20, 1847. . tf 





R. GREENWOOD’S WORKS. Sermons of 
Consolation, 1 vol; Do. on various subjects, 2 do, 
with a Memoir; Do to Children, 1 vol; Miscellaneous 
Writings, 1 vol. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 
ton st. is4t £20 





HANNING’S WORKS, at HALF PRicE. The 
complete Works of Dr Channing, 6 vols, for sale 

at half the original price, full b »and in cambric. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 

ington st. isdt £20 





LADSTONE’S STATE AND CHURCH. The 
¥ State in its Relations with the Church, by W. E. 
Gladstone, Esq., late student of Christ Church, and M. 
P. for Newark; fourth edition, revised and enlarged ; 
in two vols. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. £20 





HAT DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS?— 
Tract of the A. U. A., . 235, for February, by 

Rev F. D. Huntington; price 3 cents. 

Published and for sale CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

118 Washington street, where all the publications of the 

A. U. A. may be had at the lowest prices. £20 








R. GANNETT’S DISCOURSE ON JUDGE 
D DAVIS. A discourse delivered on occasion of the 
Death of Judge Davis, by Ezra S. Gannett, D. D. 

Will be published early next week, by CROSBY & 
N ICHOLS, 118 Washington st. It £20 


MPORTANT SUBJECTS. Last thoughts on Im- 
I portant Subjects, in three parts: 

1. Man’s Liability to Sin. 

2. Supplemental Illustrations. 


sO ity to Obey. 
3. Man’s Capacity By Noah Wo tr, D. D. 
To THE HEADS OF FAMILIES. Forms orning 
and Evening Prayer, composed for the use of Families, 


Farr; 2d series. 
PY tor wale by: the publishers, JAMES MUNROE 


CO., 134 Washington, opposite Sehool street. £20 














HE BLESSINGS OF SICKNESS. A selec- 
T tion from the Works of Buckminsters in a neat 


ge eye “and for sale~at SIMPKINS’S, 94 


Washington street- 


DR. J. H. LANE, 


NO. 170 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
DEVOTEES PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO 

DISEASES OF THE THROAT BRONCHITIS 

§c:) AND THEIR CURE, 
ACCORDING TO THE 


NEW METHOD OF TREATMENT, 





In Roxbury, 18th inst, by Rev Dr Putnam, John W. 
Hartwell, Eas of Cincinnati, to Miss Elizabeth T. Ol- 
i 


In Washington, D. C., 10th inst, by Rev Dr. Dewey, 





SUPERIOR FAMILY LINENS. 


Benjamin & E. Jacobs & Co, 


NO. 35 TREMONT ROW, 


iver, of Brookline. by (A few doors North of the Tremont aged 
In New Bedford, 17th inst, by Henry S. Packard, | [AVE this day opened (received by the Tarolinta,) 
Esq, Mr Edwin Pillsby to Miss Mary Ann Reed, both | EL See ene’ i 


7-8, 4-4, & 9-8 SHIRTING LINENS. 

These Linens are of their own importation, put up ex- 
pressly for their trade, and are the old fashioned styles, 
viz: manufactured from hand spun yarn, gras ’ 
soft dressed, and very stout fabric. Families and oth- 
ers in want of an article that can be upon for 
durability, and free from all admixture of cotton, are re- 
spectfully invited to examine the . 

Also, a quantity of extra fine, both night not heavy 
fabric, e ly for collars and bosoms of shirts. 

B.& E. J. & CO. always on hand an assort- 
ment of light fabric Linens, which appear cheap to all 
customers who prefer them to the he:vy styles. All of 
which will be sold at the very lowest market prices, 
either at wholesale or retail. is4t {13 


RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Spring Term 

will commence Tuesday, the 9th of March, and 
rare eleven weeks, followed by a vacation of two 
weeks. 
This Institution is designed to fit young men for Col- 
lege, and to qualify the student for any department in 
life he may be called to fill. The pasion” instruction 
will he thorough and systematic, consequently those not 
intending to give their entire attention to the school, 
while members, are advised not to make application for 
admission. 

L. ALLEN KINGSBURY. 


SETH DEWING, JR. 
Atis f13 








TIRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 

of the Cheshire Pastoral Assoviation. Ninth Edi- 

tion. 

‘Vhe publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 

Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 

denomination. The highest commendations have been 

bestowed upon it by those by wlwnr it has been examin- 

e.1, and who are qualified to judge: of its value. 

_ As an evidence of the estimation 1 which the ‘ Chris- 

rian? Hymns’ is held, we are permitted to give the fol- 

owing: ‘ 

| Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 


‘J 
_ € Thave looked £ ‘ook with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee vi the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable coutribution to the 
vauty and interest of ic worship. I find in your 
“ Box many hymns that are mn ie me, a 
* hould hardly have expected—are’ likewise among 
. est tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
\reat good taste, and witn a “udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacrec poetry for every oc- 
asion and subject. ‘The number of hymns is large, but 
i think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
:wor ones there are among so many.’ 
The following Societies have introduced the * Chris- 
tian Hymns?’ into their Churches :— 


Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
rapel, Taunton, Mass. 

, Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rey. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
- , Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
Moun: Pleasant Con tional Church, Roxbury. 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 
{20 Btisostf 118 Washington st 
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NV EMOIR OF ROBERT SWAIN. _ Published 
by J. MUNROE & CO., edited by Rev. John 
H. Morison. 
Robert Swain was born in New Bedford in 1823.— 
He was a young man of great vivacity, was afflicted 
with much sickness, and bore his trials with a good 
spirit. He was a student at Exeter Academy, en- 
tered Harvard Callege in 1841. In 1842 he was com- 
pelled to leave on account of ill health, and went on a 
foreign voyage. The work a aor made up from 
his jewestous letters, which nd with good descrip- 
tions and kind feelings, of interest to the general reader, 
but more peculiarly so to those who enjoyed his personal 
acquaintance. His character has many points which 
are models for imitation. k {13 





f igre UNITARIAN. Selected from English Uni- 
tarian Periodicals, by Rev. Geo. E. Ellis. 
CONTENTS OF NO. 9, 


Man’s Enmity to GoJ. 

Tne Almanacs. 

Why Theologians Disparage Reason, 

Intelligence, ‘Spiritual Statistics.’ 

Dr. Vanghan, on Geology and the Bible. 

The Pope; Religious Electioneering. 

Extracts; Poetry. 
Subscriptions at one dollar per -year, received by 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite 
School street. f13 





O. 234 TRACT OF THE A. U.A. On Redemp- 
tion by Jesus Christ. By Rev. Samuel J. May. 
Price 4 cents. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 118 Washing- 
ton street. f13 





RT UNION MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
FINE ARTS. The Arts, decorative and orna- 
mental, and Records of British Industrial Art, enlarged 
series. Published Monthly, each Part to contain about 
fifty engravings on wood, and two engravings in steel, 
chiefly tom printings by eminent British artists; price 
$6 per year. No. 1. for the present year is now read 
and subscriptions received by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School street. £13 





HELLS FROM THE STRAND OF THE SEA 
OF GENIUS. By Harriet Farley. Published by 
J MUNROE & Co. pp. 300, price 83 cents. 
The Sea of Genius; The Pleasures of Science; The 
Garden of Science; An Allegory; Ambition and Con- 
tentment; Ancient Poetry; Glory of Light; A Wea- 
ver’s Reverie; Joanne of Arc; Abby’s Year in Lowell; 
The First Bells; A Fragment; Father Moody; Deal 
Gently; The Philosopher; Factory Romance; Woman; 
Aristocracy of Employment; The Unsetting Sun; The 
Portrait Gallery; The Country Lawyer; The Patch- 
work Quilt; Village Pastors; The Furbelowed Bon- 
net; Scenes on the Merrimae; The Man out of the 
Moon; ‘i he Window Darkened. 
Miss Farley is very well known as the conductress of 
the Lowell Offering—a work which has done more to 
elevate the character of the American operatives in the 
eyes of foreigners than any other. These Shells are 
mostly selected from the Offering, and form, as well as 
we can judge from a hasty glance, a tasteful cabinet, to 
which the lovers of good stories, useful essays, and light 
fancies, will take pleasure to resort. f 18 





EW MUSIC BOOK. ‘Tue Sacrep Lyrist.’ 
Just published by W. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 20 
Cornhill. 
The Sacred Lyrist, or Singer’s Third Book, designed 
to follow Singer’s First and Second Books in adult 
schools, and for church, social and private worship.— 
This work contains 84 tunes, 60 of which are original, 
25 select pieces, and 20 chants; in all 101 for 25 
cents. This will enable choirs to furnish Ives 
with new music at trifling expense. 
Alsg, the Singer’s First and Second Books, designed 
for primary, grammar, and children’s singing schools, 
and the commencement of evening Is. 

In this series of books, by J. & H. Bird, an 
attempt has been made to commence with elementary prin- 
ciples, and to advance by such gradual and easy steps that 
the pupil would understand and read, instead of learni 
rote. The want of such books has log been felt, 
it is believed that many who have eet tunes by 
rote, may by these beaks become readers of this delight- 
ful language. ; 
Clergymen, teachers and others wishing copies for 
examination, will be furnished without charge, by ap- 
plying as above. {6 





| hee BOOKS. Poems by Ralph W. Emerson, 1 
4% vol 1l6mo. Songs of the Sea and other Poems, by 
Epes Sargent, 1 vol lomo. Channing’s Poems, Second 
Series, 1 vol 16mo. H of the Arts with other 
Poems from Schiller, &c., C. T. Brooks, 1 vol 
16mo. Memoirs of Robert Swain, edited by Rev. J. 
H. Morison, 1 vol 16mo. New Translation of the 


Psalms with Notes, by Rev. G. Noyes, 1 vol 12mo, 
2d ed. Critical aud Miscellaneous s of Hon. A. 
H. Everett, 2 vol 12mo. A System of Moral Philoso- 


phy adapted to the Capacities of Children, 18mo. Zen- 
7 or Faltof Palmyra, by Rev. W. Ware, 8vo 7th 
ed. Shells from the of the Sea of Genius, by 
Harriet Farley, 12mo. 

The above volumes issued within sixty days, for sale 
be the publishers, JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 
ashington, opposite School street. £13 





Wines DISCOURSES. Fy m Bee and will by 
ubhished on first of , Discourses 

Rev. H. Ware, Ir, tebening vol. third of the works 
lately issued, and edited by Rev. Changler Robbins, 





osly Office Hour, 24 0’clock P.M. 04 





making efforts to build # Church. 


oa 


JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 Washington, oppo- 
site School street. 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


OFFICE NO 4 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
[THE operations of this ol 
Insurance exclusively, 
mutual principle; the profits being divided every year 
by oe insured, in proportion to the premium paid 
in cach, an eefourhs an Spyro not, ae 
months, with interest, subject to assessment at 60 
os a or it may be paid half yearly, quarterly or 


Policy holders participate in the whole amount of the 
08 ferrin ho proprietary interest or loan to 

A married woman may insure the life of her husband, 
reg enure to her sole use, and that of her chil- 


Creditors may insure their debtors, or debtors them- 
selves, for the protection of creditors. 
No risk will be taken on any one life, exceeding 


No personis liable beyond the amount of his premium. 


Whole number of Policies issued, 

Whole amount of Premiums received, $241,284 

Clergymen and ional men rg 
and Traders, Civil, Military and Naval » and 


yee in every station in society, may secure to their 
milies, in the event of death, a ble support, 
by making, with this Institution, a small investment for 
an insurance upon their lives. ‘ 
The Directors have permission to refer to Robert G. 
Shaw, Esq., Messrs. a. E. Thayer & Bro., Johnson, 
Sewall & Co., G. S. Hillard, Esq., H. Inches, Jr. — 
Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Hon. John G. Rogers, J. W. 
Feige, eg C. W. Cartwright, Esq., Samuel A. Ap- 
pleton, Esq. 
All necessary information will be furnished 

OLIVER BREWSTER, pd ’ 
017 = Amis No 4 State st., 


Nathaniel F. Williams, 


(Late Collector for the Port of Baltimore,) 
AVING res his former business at his Fire 
Proof Store, No 14 Bowly’s Wharf, respectfully 
tenders to his friends and the public his services as a 
COMMISSION AGENT, 


to sellor purchase all kinds of Merchandise. Ev 
thing that industry and an intimate acquaintance wi 
the growth and prosperity of Baltimore can accomplish 
may be confidently relied upon, to promote the views of 
those, confiding their interests to his care. 
Baltimore December 5, 1846. 
on. DANIEL WEBSTER 
Joun WiLtiaMs, Esq. } Boston. 

Hon. Jonn Davis, Worcester, Mass. 
Hon. James F. Simmons, 
Col. Wm. BLopcert, 
Gen. Josiah WHITAKER, 
Messrs. PARMELEE & RovcGERs, . 

* Spracue, Ropinson & G0. New York. 

« Ssipman & AYREs, * 


Hon. Horace Binney, ‘ r 
« JoHN Serena, ¢ Philadelphia. 


Joun Wa ces, Esq. Wilmington, Del. 
Cuartes B. Penrose, Esq., naam Pa. 





Providence, R. 1. 





eee 


- 


B. F. JAMES, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


TREMONT, TAZEWELL COUNTY, 
ILLINOIS. 


ILL attend to all legal business entrusted fo him 
in the counties of Tazewell, Peoria, Woodford, 
Marshall, McLean, Dewitt, Mason, Logan and Menard. 
Particular attention paid to the collection of Notes 
and Accounts, the payment of Taxes, and purchase and 
sale of Lands. 
—REFERENCES 
Natuan CasweELt, 
W.H. Leoxarp, 
8S. C. Doric, 
R. LANCKENAU, 
Wurtz, Muscrave & Wurtz, Philadelphia. 
Hon. J. M. Wittiams, Boston, Mass. 
Hon. As Lincoxn, Springfield, Illinois. 
We tts CotrTon, Esq., St. Louis. 
N. Montgoss, New Orleans, La. 


New York- 





N. Wricurt, Tremont, Illinois. j30 
grams fain The subscribers will give’ gratui- 
tous advice to the deformed poor and petform such 


surgical operations as may be necessary, on’ ‘TuEsDAYs 
and Fripays, between the hours of 12 and 1, at the 
Boston OrtTHOPEDIC InstiTUTION, 49 Chambers 
street. * 
They hope to be able to furnish such mechanical ap- 
pliances as are indispensible in the treatment of defor- 
mities of the human frame, according as the nature of 
their cases and pecuniary circumstances may render 
necessary. 
They may be consulted at their respective offices, 6, 
Belknap and 49 Chambers streets, every day, Sunday 
excepted, from 1 to 2 o’clock, P. M. 
J. B. BROWN, M. D. 

oe BUCKMINSTER BROWN. M. D. 

J 





R. H. J. MARTIN, Surerow Dentist, No 1 
Sommer street, has REDUCED H1S PRICES for 
whole sets of Mineral Teeth, with or without gums, 
from $175 to $125 and so in propdrtion for all other 
operations. He trusts that in thus offering as high a 
perfection of the dental art, as has been attained to, and 
at so great a reduction, he may meet with a liberal en- 
couragement. Dr. M. manufactures the teeth, and ex- 
ecutes all the mechanical part, and refers the public to 
most of the Medical faculty, as well as to many of our 
most esteemed clergymen and citizens. is$m n21 





OYES’S TRANSLATIONS. 1. A new Trans- 
rg of the a = —e with an Introduc- 
tion and Notes, chie: xplanatory, George R. 
Noyes, D. D., Second Edition, T2ina, by 
oA new Translation of the Book of Job; wiflt an 
Introduction and Notes, chiefly Explanatory, Seeond 
Ed'tion, 12mo. 
3. A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, ar- 
ranged in Chronological order, with Notes, &c.; in 
Three Volumes, Second Edition, 12mo. 
4. A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastics, 
and the Canticles, with Introductions and Notes, chief- 
ly Explanatory, 1 vol. 12mo. ; 
Published and for sale, by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School St. 0 





EW MANUAL FOR SUNDAY Rsoors— 

Scripture Truths in Questions and Answers, for 
the Sunday Schools and Families: ‘Thy word is a 
lamp unto my feet, and a light unto my path.’ 

*This little manual is conceived on an genet ea 
and executed with ability. It forms a ver} ad- 
dition to our stock of Sunday School s, and will, 
we hope, be widely adopted. The author has thrown 
the book into the of question and answer, the an- 
swer being for the most part in Scri language; so 
that, while the child is receiving his religious imstruc- 
t‘on in a methodical ge he is at the same me 
storing up in his memory the most kc oem passages 
the Old and New Testaments.’ (Christain Examiner. 

Published, and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington street. {6 





IVERMORE’S LECTURES. Lectures to young. 
men on the cultivation of the mind, the formation o 
character and the conduct of life, by Rev. Abiel Abbot 

Livermore. i } 

Livermore’s second edition, 16mo, cloth, price 50c. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. {6 





ECENT PUBLICATIONS.  Cbristianity, the 
R deliverance of the Soul and its Life by the author of 
Martyria,with an introduction by Rev F. D. Huntington, 
374 cents; Christian Consolations, Sermons desi to 
furnish comfort and s Se ee w 
P. Peabody, 312 ; Hymns, Songs and Fables, for 
Young People, by Mrs. E. L. Follen; The Temper- 
ance Cause, a Discourse by Rev Dr. Gannett, 124 cents ; 
Lessons on the Parables of the Savior, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington, a new edition; Thoughts selected from the 


Writings of Rev Dr oe 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
j23 3t 118 Washington street. 





NITARTAN ALMANAC FOR 1847. | The Uni- 
tarian Annual Register for 1847, edited by A 
A. A. Livermore, with blank leaves for memoranda, 
its. 
"Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington street. j23 
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Ba a se PSALMS. This - pein’ ee 
Can- 





Translation of the ey 
one volume 12mo. to mat 
Saher ional _ JAMES MUNRO 


» Job, and 
& CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street = 





God’s Commandments and Man’s Traditions, by Rev 
Henry A- Niles; price 3 cents. 

Theology and Religion, by Rev George W. Burnap; 

ice 3 cents. 

Prs*The subscribers will supply the Tracts of the A. 
U. A. at very low prices, and where quantities are want- 
ed for distribution a liberal discount will be made.— 
Lists of the Tracts will be furnished to any persons who 
Se ean eee a 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 





£6 : 118 Washington st. 
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CHRIST BETRAYED. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


Eighteen hundred years agone 
Was that deed of darkness done; 
Was that sacred, thorn-crowned head 
To a shameful death betrayed, 

And Iscariot’s traitor name 
Blazoned in eternal shame. 

Thou, disciple of ow’ time, 
Follower of the faith sublime, 

Who with high and holy scorn 

Of that traitorous deed dost burn, 
Though the years may never more 
To our earth that form restore, 
The Christ-Spirit ever lives, 

Ever in thy heart He strives. 
When pale Misery mate ly calls, 
When thy tempted brother falls 
When thy geatle words may chain 
Hate, and Anger, and disdain, 

Or thy loving smile impart 
Courage to some sinking heart; 
When within thy troubled breast 
Good and evil thoughts contest, 
Though unconscious thou may’st be, 
The Christ-Spirit strives with thee. 


When He trod the Holy Land 

With His small Disciple band, 

And the fated hour had come 

For that august martyrdom; 

When the man, the human love, 
And the God within Him strove, 
As in Gethseinane He wept, 

They, the faithless watchers, slept; 
While for them he wept and prayed, 
One denied, and one betrayed. 


If to-day thou turn’st aside 

In thy luxury and pride, 
Wrapped within thyself, and blind 
To the sorrows of thy kind, 
Thou a faithless watch dost keep, 
Thou art one of those who sleep. 
Or, if waking thou dost see 
Nothing af Divinity 

In our fallen, struggling race, 

If in them thou seest no trace 
Of a glory dimmed, not gone, 
Of a Future to be won, 

Of a Future, hopeful, high, 

Thou, like Peter, dost deny. 

But if, seeing, thou believest, 

If the Evangel thou receivest, 

* Yet if thou art bound to Sin, 
False to the Ideal within, - 
Slave of Ease, or slave of Gold, 

Thou the Son of God hast sold. 


[ Tribune. 


THE BRIDE’S DEPARTURE. 


BY G. W. PATTEN. 


Brother! speak in whispers light, 
Tis my last—my last good night! 
Never more our steps wll stray, 
Through the garden’s scented way ; 
By the homestead of the bees— 
*Neath the shady chestnut trees ; 
By the meadow’s winding stream, 
Glittering in the sunset beam; 
Gentle Brother! smile and bless— 


*Tis my last—my last caress. 


Sister! with thine eyes ofblue, * 


Hither come and weep ‘‘adieu!”” 
Let thy arm around me twine, 
Let thy cheek repose on mine, 
While I gaze into thy face, 
Circled in this dear embrace ; 
Thou hast ever proved to me 
All that love could wish to be; 
Yet I leave thy heart alone— 


Brother—Sister! bless your own. 


Mother! thou hast rocked my head 
Softly on my cradled bed ; 

When the storm was raging high, 
Sweetly sung love’s lullaby— 

Yet I part—I part from THEE; 
Who hence forth will sing to me, 
When my forehead aches with ; ain? 
I shall miss that early strain. 
Mother! with thy accents mild, 
Bless, oh! bless thy weeping child. 








MISO ELLANEOUS, 


{From Sharpe’s Magazine.] 


ISABELLA MORGAN; OR, RICH AND POOR. 


It so happened, that Isabella Morgan, a gir] of 
fourteen, although one of three daughters, was 
at this time her father’s sole Companion ; and, 
delighted at all seasonsto be with him, her pleas- 
ure in his society was still enhanced by a little 
feeling of pride that she was now really useful ; 
and that on her punctuality and skill depended 
the comfort of his tea and breakfast, and thrat 
papa would be quite lonely without her all the 
evening. So impressed was she with her own 
responsibility for his amusement, or so eager to 
share all h@gthoughts and fancies with this kind 
and cheerful father, that he had seldom laid aside 
his pen or book for half a minute, before she 
would begin the recital of some morning’s ad- 
venture, or open upon some astonishing subject 
with **Papa; wonder whether * * * © !’” of, 
**Papa, don’t you wonder why * * * * 7? But 
her doubts and embarrassments were seldom very 
important or perplexing ; the wonderment was 
spoken the moment it arose in her mind, and. if 
capable of any rational solution at all wie aida 
quieted by her father’s Sagacious replies. Not so 
on this present evening; daylight had faded 
away, though candles and tea-time had not ar- 
rived. M:. Morgan laid aside his pen, and drew 
near the smal] summer-fire by which his daugh- 
ter was seated on a low foot-stool, expecting from 
her some merry remark or grave surmise, as an 
introduction to their usual chat; but she seemed 
really considering some great matter, asa full 
minute passed, and yet she spoke not. 

Mr. Morgan therefore roused her by begging, 
when her reverie was over, that he might be fa- 
vored with knowing what opinion she had form- 
ed of men and manners. 
4 “*I was thinking of men, papa,”’ she replied ; 

that is, of women, which is all the same, I sup- 
pose ; and of their manners, too, or something 
more than manners. It has puzzled me wery of- 
ten Jately; and I have tried not to think about 
ws but I wentto Susan Parker’s to-day and 
talked to her and her sister, and it came to me 
again stronger than ever—I must tell you, and 
hear what you say about it;—but itis something 
so strange; it seems almost wicked :—Do you 
know, papa, I can't help thinking that the rich 
people are better than the poor?” 

r. Morgan had had a harrassing day of busi- 
ness ; he had just fivished all the unpleasant Jet- 
tere which he was to send by to-morrow’s post 
and he knew he must devote two or three hours 
before bed-time to sermon-writing. He would 
therefore have been better pleased if his daugh- 
ter’s meditations had turned on her garden, or 
her pony, or her chickens; or even if she had 
desired to talk to him about her new straw bon- 
net, or on any oiher immaterial subject ; for he 
had hoped to rest his mind as well as his eyes 
in this dim hour of twilight; and a little frivo- 
lous chat with those they love is the best refresh- 
ment to sensible hard-working men of busy hab- 
its. It is only those who lead idle lives, or 
whose daily employments bring with them no 
wear of intellect, who like, if they have any 
minds at all, to exercise them in setious diseus- 
sion around their own fire-sides. 

But Mr. Morgan saw that his daughter was 
deeply interested in the subject she had started ; 
and he knew that often, when the young are =. 
gerly seeking counsel or sympathy in their men- 
tal troubles, a cold rejoinder, or an ill-timed jest, 


(oT tl glese up the open heart, which, half in pride 
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And she looked as much surprised at me as I) 
was at her; and said: ‘Oh, yes! she could not 
expect Sally to come for nothing ; but ‘twas n't | 
much ;’ and then Sally came in again, thumping 
one of the children, which was roaring with all 
its might; and I felt so shocked with them, 
both for their selfishness and hardheartedness 
thas Icame away directly. Now, papa, how 
could I help comparing them with my owa two 
sisters, who are just in the same situation !— 
Maria would think nothing a hardship, 1 am 
sure, if Eliza were ill like Susan Parker ; and 
they are so delighted to be together, I am afraid 
Maria will scarcely like to come home again. — 
never used to think there was any goodness in 
being fond of one’s own family : 1 supposed it 
was all natmal—but it does not seem so with 
the poor people !—What can make the great dif- 
ference, papa, which you must plainly see there 
is between ust Now only read, once more, 
part of Maria’s last leiter.”’ 

it began with the interesting details of Mrs. 
Dawson’s convalescence, and thus went on :— 
‘Tam sodelighted to be with dear Eliza, who 
says [am most useful to her, that I ean never 
thank you enough for letting me come ; and we 
both hope you will consent to my staying a fort- 
night longer... We spend our time 80 happily ! 
—I ama great deal in her room, reading to her; 
and I nurse the baby very often; and when] 
am down stairs I have the two elder children, 
for their own nurse is gone home ill, and Eliza 
does not like them trusted entirely to Lucy, 
though she is very steady; aud they are so 
good, they are no trouble. And I go to her 
school once or twice a week ; and I have been 
very busy ia the green-house with the gardener; 
and I order the dinner, and keep the accounts.— 
But, with all this, ] have foond time for riding ; 
and I have been out most days with Mr. Daw- 
son, on the nicest pony ; and he shows mea 
beautiful country, and I have made some sketches 
nerr home; and now Eliza and 1 both go out in 
the open carriage, which we enjoy very much. 
We have not had any company, of course, only 
some of Mr. Dawson's family for a day or two; 
and when his sisters were here we had a great 
deal of music together. Eliza desires me to tell 
you she has had the toothache these Jast few 
days, and so she thinks she is entitled to keep 
me till it is gone ; as you promised not to recall 
me till she was quite well again.’’ 

Mr. Morgan laid down the letter, and Isabella 
exclaimed— 

‘There, papa! don’t you see the difference 
that I mean between my sisters and those*two 
women in the lane !"” 

**] do see a great difference between them,”’ 


and half in shame, resolves to make no more un~ 
valued confidences. He therefore kindly — 
pared to follow his daughter's lead , 7 “ 
knowing how far she meant to ne E saost 
searches this evening, he merely said, “‘My dear 
Isabella, they are, and they are not; the rich are 
seldom hang or transported for their crimes, but 
you must be aware of the difference of their tem 

tations. Among the rich, I suppose, you wou d 
include such as ourselves, who inhabit two par- 
lors and a study, and keep a@ pony carriage ;— 
you mean, in fact, all who are above want, and 
who hold a place in society? : 

Yes ; Isahella meant to pass amongst the rich 
_her case otherwise would fall to the ground— 
so she agreed to be numbered amongst the 
wealthy, and thus proceeded :— 

“| know, papa, that the poor have great temp- 
tations which we never feel ; particularly as to 
dishonesty, and poaching, and drunkenness, and 
all those sort of things ; and they have not such 
good examples and instructions as we have from 
their childhood; so our principles ovght, of 
course, to be much better than theirs; and I am 
sure much more must be expected from us in 
many ways. But that is not what | mean; it 
seems to me they have not the same feelings and 
affections that we have; and that is what puz- 
zles me :—natural affection, surely, ought to be 
the same in all—that cannot depend on education. 
Yet since ] have seen more of the poor lately, 
now I am the only one at home, it does seem to 
me that they don’t love their parents, and broth- 
ers, and sisters, as we do. that they are always 
thinking first of themselves, and are not at all 
ashamed of it; and it comes into my head very of- 
ten, that they cannot be born with the fame feel- 
ings that we have, for our love comes so naturally; 
but then, again, it seems wicked to think we are 
really superior to the rest of our-fellow-creatures 
because we are so fortunate as to be batter off 
in the world. 1 wish I knew the truth !”’ 

The tears that came into her eyes showed how 
seriously her mind was perplexed, and her father 
apphed himself to satisfy her as well as he 
could :— 

‘There is nothing wicked in your feelings, my 
dear. ‘lhe condition of the world, of ourselves, 
and our fellow-creatures, is a subject full of per- 
plexities, daily and hourly increasing to a 
thoughtful disposition, which ean only be solved 
|in a spirit of faith and patience. The inequali- 
| ties of our stations, when they first strike a 
| young mind, appear an overwhelming difficulty. 
| It is natural to feel, What am I, and what are 
my family and friends, that we should enjoy 
| plenty and comfort, and leisure all day long to 
| do what we please—amusement when we are 
| well, and attendance when we are sick—while a| replied her father, **greater, 1 think, than you 
much jarger proportion of our fellow-creatures, | yourself perceive; but, as you have been all day 
| by some of whom we are always surrounded, | in an investigating mood, how has it escaped 
have none of these blessings in their full extent, | your penetration, that the difference of their sit- 
}and many are daily suffering from the want of | uations is so entire as scarcely to afford any room 
allt But this view of the case is not exactly | for comparison between them? Both are stay- 
| what you mean to bring before me now ; though | ing from home, I grant you, with a married sis- 

I dare say it is a thought that has often floated | ter, but all the other circumstances of the case 
} through your mind.”’ are so totally opposite, that | cannot imagine 
; Isabella confessed that it had. them to have one feeling in common.’ 
| * You see,” said her father kindly, your| ‘Itseems they have not,’’ replied Isabella; 

difficulties are not so very strange and shocking, | **but really, papa, 1 don’t think the two cases 
,since 1 can guess at some without your telling | can be so very diflerent. { know Susan Parker 
me. But now let me hear what you met with 








jand her sister have not the same luxuries that 
particularly to-day at Susan Parker's to distress | my sisters are enjoying, and they cannot spend | 
/you more. She is a good, respectable young | their time in the same way; they have no car- 
| woman, and a favorable sample of herown class. | riage and no green house, and they can’t read 
| She seems recovering now, and is getiing over | such interesting books as we do; but then, their 
the loss of her baby, 1 hope ?”’ | own occupations, I suppose, are the same inter- 
| **Oh, yes,’’ said Isabella, rather angrily, | est to them as ours are to ourselves; and I don’t 
i‘*she gets over that very well! You know, | understand why the pleasure of being together | 
| papa, her baby and Eliza’s were born just atthe | again ought pot to be as great in every rank of | 
same time, five weeks ago; and the day after| life. ‘Then ] was always told, that what we 
| Maria went away to stay with her, I walked up} have never been accustomed to, we don’t miss; 
| to Susan Parker's about the gruel and the baby- | and I have never pitied the poor for not having 
| clothes, and she was very well, she said ; and || a carriage, and servants, ard other comfortable 
| saw her and her baby ; and her sister from Cob- | things, any more than I have thought of pitying | 
‘den was come to nurse her. 1 thought how | ourselves because we have not a Jady’s maid and | 

jcomfuriable they must be together, for Maria | a house-keeper, as many people have.” 
| was so delighted to go to Eliza, and I know the! **Nor would I wish you,” rejoined her father, 
last ume they wanted it very much, if you would |‘‘to expend your pity on either case. ‘Those 
| have consented ; and they were so glad when who bave never enjoyed luxuries cannot, certain- 
| you said Eliza might have her now. And Su-) ly, feel the want of them as much as those who 
| san Parker has two other little children nearly lose them. The same may be said with respect 
the same age of Eliza’s; and, altogether, 1) to what we call common comforts, to which the 
| thought it must be just as they were at Cald- | cottagers have, at all times, a very scanty allow- 
| well, only, of course, everything smaller and| ance; but there are privations “and hardships 
| poorer ; so] said to Susan Parker, ‘How glad which must be felt alike by all whe are made of 
| you must be that your father and mother can! flesh and blood; and, under these trials, I grant 
| spare your sister to come te you now; 1 hope you thatthe patience and temper of the poor 
}she will be able to stay a good while.” Mrs. generally give way; and their good offices, ina 
lingering illness, lose much of their value, in our 


| Parker did not seem to think much of the pleas- 
ure of it, but she did say—* Yes, ‘tis avery good eyes, by the ungracious manner in which they 
{thing as Lean have her; I could not get along | are ofien tendered; but these trials never fall 
| without somebody ; and she’s very handy, and | with their full weight on the rich, as we have 
agreed to call ourselves; and we can claiin no} 


|} it comes cheaper than a regular woman; but | 
hope by next week | shall be able to do without } merit for carrying our smal! burdens more grace- 
fully than they drag uleng their heavy load.— 


her.’ I thought she was quite ungracious ; but 
| her sister did not appear at all hurt, and said she | Sally told me nearly everything that you heard 
with so much displeasure; and allowing for a 


| hoped so too, for she seemed getting on quite 
sale - - . ‘ " . . ‘ 
nicely ; and so, | thought again, it must be only brusquerze of manner, | thought it all very 1eas- | 
onadle, and was pleased with her as a sensible, | 
| 








their way of wishing each other well. Now 

you know, papa, a few days aflerwards poor active young woman; but, at your age, perhaps. | 

Susan caught cold, and was dangerously ill, and 1 should have felt as you do. Her mother takes 
jin the middle of it her baby died, and | did not in washing, and the two women support them- 
| see pe again ull this morning, when you sent selves and the father entirely by it. Now Sally 
| me about the broth, She was very we ak and is the main stay, for the mother has bad health: 

poorly, and was sitting by the fire, with a blan- | and, whilst she is away, they must hire a-wo- 

ket wrapt around her; and her sisier was there man twice a week to help. Mrs. Mills works 
wd aa hot mean 10 say anything about the very hard to get on with that: and both the 

» Y. yut she inquired afte r Khza’s; and when daughters agreed she could not stand it long.— 

Aor rit was Me well, she said, * I’m vi ry | Susan Parker only pays her sister as much as 

giae Aad B betcy Peake g job, I et ti + — are — to give the washerwoman, that 

I > ) O ie ¥ > an lent sal they may not lose every way. I ar . _¥y 

was very sorry for her, but I hoped she would will be glad to hear that she makes a ber hein 

not grieve much about it—without thinking | her nursing. Now what was Sally dein when 

what 1 was saying ; and it struck me directly I | you were there?” : . 

was very unfeeling to talk in that way, when ‘She was hard at work washing; and 1 have 

the poor child had hot been buried aweek. [ut always seen her busy about something.”? 
teas haga od ae yore ad “J septic me haa es what sort of 

— ; ya at firsi— avisit hers has been. She has sat u j 

but the poor little baby is out of all its troubles, | after night; and, at the best, has slept a Fig 
| and, as my husband says, "tis a folly to take on | sister, and had her rest constantly broken by the 
19k Re sei will provide for it better than we sick woman, or the poor baby. Who do you 
| could. aint the same with us as ‘tis with; think has dressed and looked after the other 
| gentlefolks.’ To be sure, she seemed ready to | childien—mended their clothes and their father’s 
cry ; so perhaps she did fee] more than she ac-|—got through their washing, cook 
| knowledged :—but, as to lier sister Sally, she | victuals, and attended besides ling aeaaaen 
mn. rs 0g pe a blessed thing aan fancies of a poor, haif-delirious creature? She 
[re per aby Me la re oe it oe so terri ne | cooms to have soothed her ina rough way, to be 
ee! ast ge its, nobody could get av in of} sure; but what time had she for the gentle hu- 

: mee. ell, “— this, | scarcely knew how | moring and mansgement with which one lady 

to rs - them ; : ey took everything so difler- | miglt wait upon another’ Besides all this, 

ently fom see peer but I thought I | think of the consiant attention tu economy that 

a be rig it at ast, when 1 said to Sally, | IS necessary—not to waste a spoonful of tea or 

ow very fortunate it was that you were not |a handful of coals—feeling, most hkely, feverish 
gous before Sesas era so much worse— | and poorly herself, wanting better food than | 

- lence pe apt: oy on pry oo prc lng Peta vn her brother-in-law 

So Sally rectly, es, | could hardly afford to keep her at all. Surely it 

twas a very lucky t ier |i as 
as Sul ry} - y ye ~~ as the carrier | is no disgrace to the poor gil, that she is quite 
ie | ne ne ne day before ;—I don’t | tired out, and anxious to get away! Now as 
know what she would have done, poor soul! I! you insist on comparing them, let as consider 

} - , > ; ‘ ° . ° ° 

or 6 —s eae pestis eerenn 6 help what Maria has been doing at the same time.” 

= us —_ — A ~ - a nen, oomne, in aa You will say, | know,” interrupted Isabella, 
| something oranother! l’ve had fea “cm Se an — =" yor the same nursing 

, : : P ay nor | as Sus ase is di . 
| night!—so many fancies to be sure! robo | but i deed Ib <4 I: 8 gh Roel: 68 
po rtm gy: Bon re dfecdnad = - 4 ndeed, papa, I am sure Maria would have 
bed So x! ‘4 oh right she | nursed her day and night if she had been very 
| D , een —_ e wij 4 “ o day she | ill, and she would never have named her own | 
| was not quite In her mind, and she kept calling | fatigue, especially bef liza; 
' | gue, especially before Eliza; but she would | 
preners: Aeeggey ote for her husband i—she | not even have thougit of it herself.’’ 

a ~ ihe - Fog you, = i, Su- | a trust and believe that she would not,”’ re- 
be Ms Thine Vyese wn Reet ee on | plied Mr. aes “bat our school of good man- | 
| 80 !— } S§ been up| hers is much stricter than theirs; such an out- 
} with yon sa ee night, “fe now he’s gone to | break of impatience as Sally Mills’, from one | 
| = — = ene grec tat ee if pra pene | lady to another, would be contrary to the habits | 
| Cesch aioe’ acd “oe: ha tr ye ae iene modes of proceeding which we have been | 
the money now, I should Jike to rhe ‘ cote ah by ihe viia eet a “— mtg ot 
| the ww, is n _ nv ‘ it | 
| expense as ‘tis with your illness day and night?’ | “4 not so with. thous" tearaaeraiee Rass da 

. . . . ’ 

clk tek AMAR tower’ coat Paint |epenting, sod socustamasengen eee tahe:hend | 
| miss, and only wants good living to « oie al | Sows from esch other; yong net think your- | 
| again ; and 1 hopes I shall get bese een not arr Ss wetootate 5 tr a 
again ; ext week, | kind? 
jfor I'm a’most worn out.’ Well, just th "| "tN : | y j 

wilh detger Gyo : ‘ jus en, | 0; [can’t say that I did; and that provok- 
ee ’ rr aid she must go and see after| ed me again—I thought she should have felt 
or children in the lane, little troublesome) it.” : 

ings, ¢ ’ ino i ischief : : 

; 88, or they’d be getting into mischief. So} Mr. Morgan smiled, and warned his daughter 
she ran out; and I felt glad she was gone, for I'| not to go to th he w 

: ‘se di ; ) go to the cottage any more, or she would 
was quite Cisgusted with her; and I could not | certainly set the si lling in good 
iidpolhavier to 8 ce y set the sisters quarreling in good earn- 
bis’ wilitt to get beck sae mt her oe nour | est, whilst trying to teach them high notions of 

ret be ty much ; and Susan said | benevolence and fine feelin ‘ 

she hoped, in another week , g- sated 
pi a ec Peta she would be able | “But I cannot let you off,’’ he continued, 
Saas aaahedt tot Eve to — expense to | ‘about Maria. What have been her fatigues 

cae ; and when people | and privations? Perhaps she has sometimes 

sat Up, and werked so hard, they must have | been sitting in Eliza’s room, when she would 

something moré than common. Ido assure you. | hav fe ilst 

ge you, | have preferred a walk, whilst the day was fine; 

| papa, she seemed to think of the tea and Sugar | but I am quite at a loss what greater inconven- 

her sister drank more thane anything else ; and|jience to surmise for her. Can you help me to 

then she said that Sally wanted to get back, for) think of any??? : 

she could not afford to pay her much besidesher| sabella was silent 
keep ; and then I exclaimed, ‘To be sure, you| « ; net ; : 

dot ay your own sister for nursing you ie a hs Sagres fase seriously iN,and 

pay y : required her constant care, the trial would 














have fallen very far short of Sally Mills’. There 
would have been nurses to assiSt, servants to 
wait on the children, medica! advice at al] hours 
and no thought of omy in anything. But, 
as it is, what has Maria’s been but one of unin- 
terrupted pleasure—as I hoped it would be when 
she went! She has had leisure for reading, 
drawing, and music; and, when away from Eliza, 
a most agreeable companion in your brother-in- 
law, who.always spoils you both. She is the 
sisterand the guest, and so made more of than 
she can be at home. Besides, Mr. Dawson’s 
establishment commands luxuries and elegancies 
which we cannot afford; and there is something 
in all that.’’ 

“Oh, papa, papa!’ cried Isabella, almost in 
tears, ‘you don’t think we care more about Eliza 
because she is richer? tis not for their horses, 
and carriages, and green house, that we like to 
go there! We should love them justas much if 
they were a great deal poorer than ourselves;— 
indeed, papa, you don’t think very well of your 
own daughters !’’ 

‘*My dear,” said her father, ‘‘you mistake me. 
I think I have three very good girls, and 1 am 
traly thankful for the blessing. It is you who 
do not keep close to your own subject; we are 
comparing the two sisters, on your suggestion, I 
tell you IT should never have thought of it—but 
since you bring them before me for judgment, I 
must declare that it is most upjust to cundemn 
Sally because she does not act and speak like 
Maria. If your sister were to stay at Coldwell 
on the same terms for atwelvemonth, what would 
she have done that would equal Sally's exertions 
in her sister’s cottage for one fortnight?” 

isabella had no reply ready for this searching 
question. She felt driven from the high ground 
whence she had been so anxious gracefully to 
descend, and the sensation was different. She 
was not sorry, though, to have the feelings of 
her poorer friends thus vindicated, and placed 
More on an equality with her own; and she was 
most vexed with herself for having thpught a 
whole morning on the subject without having 
struck out what appeared now the plain truths 
of the case; but she stil) answered evasively, and 
in rather a mournful tone:— 

“Then I suppose, papa, you think, that, if 
ever we were teally tried with great fatigue, and 
anxiety, and poverty, a8 1 know ladies sometimes 
come to be, we should lose our tempers, and get 
as snappish and impatient as Sally Mills !”’ 

‘* No,’’ said her father; ** I should still hope 
better things of you. You are very young, my 
dear; but 1 seg no reason to suppose that your 
character will be inferior to your sisters’ ; and of 
then ] can say that theit duties have not invari- 
ably been pleasant ones, for J have known their 
pauence and temper tned at different times fully 
as much as is common at their age, and in their 
station of life ; and I have had the happiness of 
seeing that, on the whole, they stood the trials 
well. 

‘+ ] believe that those who show a conscien- 
tious regard to their duties in smaller matters, | 
whatever they may be—for they cannot always 
be pleasant--will not be found wanting if the 
time of strong temptation or trouble should ar-| 
rive. Ihave generally seen this to be the case; } 
and most painful would it be to me to imayine| 
my own daughters would prove an exception. | 

But I wish to impress on you that we cannot be | 
sure of ourselves ; we cannot even be sure of! 
those we love best, under circumstances of trial | 
which have never yet been experienced. How| 
Maria would act, if she and Eliza were suddenly | 
reduced to « state at all resembling Susan Parker | 
aud her sister, we cannot therefore tell; and I 
hope we shall never know. But those who 
have been diflerently brought up from their birth 
have, by nature 1 would say, if it were not a 
contradiction, but bave at least acquired from 
second nature, a courteousness of manner and a 
self-restraint quite unknown to the lower ranks. 
Part of what displexsed you in these two women 
was, I grant, human selfishness undisguised by 
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IMMENSE STOCK 
—OF— 


GEN I'LEMEN’S 


WEARING APPAREL ° 


—AT— 


SIMMONS & COS 


ONE PRICE 


CLOTHING DEPOT!. 


MADE FROM RECENT IMPORTATIONS, 
AND THE BEST STYLE OF AMERICAN MANUFAC- 
TURES, CONSISTING OF OVER 


50,000 GARMENTS, 


A PART OF WHICH ARE 


500 Surtouts.......83 to 20] 600 Dress Coats. . -$5 to 18 
600 Over Sacks,. ...3 to 18| 400 Frock do........ 5to 18 
200 Siberian and Codington | 5000 pairs Pants....1,50 to 6 

Sacks .......++ 6 to 14 | 4000 Vests ..... .».50c to $5 
800 Blanket Sacks ann Sur- | 2000 Shirts...-... .50 to 2 50 
5 2000 prs Drawers..37 to 1 50 
2000 Under Shirts. 37 to 1 50 


2000 Tweed Frocks and 200 fine Cloth Cloaks....-. 





Backs ....-+++-+ 8to8 7 to 20 
500 Felting Sacks and Sur- | 5000 pairs Overalls—per doz 
TOUNB. .e eee eeees 5 to8 4,50 to 5,25 
200 Satt. Sacks and Frocks 
8 to 6 
BOYS’ JACKETS, PANTS, VESTS, SACKS AND 
SURTOUTS, 


In large quantities, and of every kind—with an endless 
variety of 
RICH FURNISHING GOODS 
—AND— 
CHEAP WEARING APPAREL! 


ALL OF WHICH WILL BE SOLD BY THE PACKA LE 
OR AT RETAIL 


AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


As we must clear out our Winter Stock to make room 
for Spring manufactures, when we intend to 
have a better and larger assortment of 


READY MADE CLOTHING 


And at Lower Prices than can be found at any es- 
tablishment in this city. 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS, 

BY THE PACKAGE OR AT RETAIL. 
GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER, inthe most fashiona- 
ble manner—work, style and fit not surpassed. 
DeaLers 1n CLornine will find it for their interest 
to examine this stock, before making their selec- 
tions, as we will give them BARGAINS. ° 


John Simmons & Company, 
0G-UP-49 
OVER QUINCY MARKET, 
BOSTON. if 
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N EMORIA TECHNICA, or, the art of Abbrevi- 
4 ating those studies which give the greatest labor 
to the Memory; including Numbers, Historical Dates, 
Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c.; also Rules for 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclatures, Proper 
Names, Prose, Poetry, and Topics in general. Em- 





bracing all the available Rules found in Mnemonics or 
Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern Times. To | 
which is added a Perpetual Almanac for two thousand | 
years of past time and time to come Adapted to the 
use of Schools. By Lorenzo D. Jolinson. Second edi- 
tion, revised and improved. Price, fifty cents. 

Public School Teachers who wish to attend the lecture, 
advertised below, will receive a copy of the work gratis, 
by calling on the publishers, GOULD, KENDALL & 
LINCOLN, 59 Washington street. 

PUBLIC LECTURE. 

Mr I... D. Johnson will give a lecture in the Marlboro’ 
Chapel, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday evening, January 12th, 
at half-past 7 o’clock, when he will make an exposition 
of the advantages of his system to the public generally, 
and its adaptation to Common School instruction. 

A young lad will be present, who will answer any 
one vf six thousand questions from the ‘* Memoria Tech- 
nica,”’? when propounded at random by the audience.— 
Mr. J. pledges himself that he will, in the course of the 








civility ; but the greater part was only bluot- 
ness of specch, neither intended nor taken as 
offence, 

‘** Has my explanation satisfied you, my dear 
Isabella, that we are net on all points so much 
better than our poorer fellow-creatures ?”’ 

Isabella declared that it had :—and so, relieved 
from the fee! moral superiority, which 
hed been distressing her for some hours, she 
cheerfully began making tea, and the discourse 

) different channels, 


ng of great 


wandered, as usual, ini 


H. W. BEECHER’S LETTERS TO 
YOUNG MEN, 


The following is an extract under the head of 
“Six Warnings.”” ‘The young should read and 
reflect. 

‘*] warn you against thinking that riches nee- 
essarily conter happiness; and poverty, unhappi- 
ness. Do not begin life supposing that you shall 
be heart-rich, when you are purse-rich. A 


man’s happiness depends primarily upon his} 


disposition; if that be good, riches wiil bring 

pleasure, but only vexation, if that be evil. To 
lavish money on shining trilles, to make an idol | 
of one’s self for fools to gaze at, torear mansions 

beyond our wants, to garnish them for display 

and not for use, to griu aud chatter through the 

heartless rounds of pleasure, to lounge and gape, 

to simper and giggle; can wealth make vanity 

happy by such folly’ If wealth descends upon 

avarice, does it confer happiness? It blights 

the heart, as autumnal fires ravage the prairies, 

The eye glows with greedy cunning, conscience 

shrivels, the light of love goes out, and the 

wretch moves amidst lis cuin no better, no hap- 

pier, than a loathsome toad hopping in a mine of 
gold. <A dreary fire of self-love burns in the be- 

som of the avaricious rich, us a hermit’s flame in 

a ruined temple of the desert. The fire is kin- 

dled for no deity, and 1s odorous with no incense 
but only warms the shivering anchorite. 

Wealth will do but very little for Just, bat to 
hasten itscorruption. ‘There 1s no mere happi- 
ness ina foul heart, than there is health ina 
pestilent morass. Satisfaction is not made out 
of such stuff as fi: hting carousals, obscene rev- 
elry, and midnight beastliness. An alligator 
gorging or swollen with surfeit and basking in 
the sun, has the same happiness which riches 
bring to the human brute, who eats to gluttony, 
drinks to drunkenness, and sleeps to swpidity. 
But riches indeed bless that heart whose almon- 
er is Benevolence. If the taste is refined, if the 
affections are pure, if the conscience is honest, 
if charity listens to the needy, and generosity re- 
lieves them; if the public spirited hand fosters 
all that embellishes, all that ennobles society, 
thensis the rich man happy. 

On the other hand, dp not suppose that prop- 
erty is a waste and howling wilderness. There 
is 4 poverty of vice—mean, loathsome, covered 
with all the sores of depravity. There is a pov- 
erty of indolence— where virtue sleeps, and pas- 
sious fret and bicker, There is a poverty which 
despondency makes—a deep dungeon, in which 
the victim wears hopeless chains. May God 
save you from that! ‘here is a spiteful and 
venomous poverty, in which mean and cankered 
hearts, repairing none of their own losses, spite 
at others’ prosperity, and curse the rich—thein- 
selves doubly cursed by their own hearts. 

But there is a contented poverty in which in- 
dustry and peace rule; and a joyful hope which 
looks Out into a world, where riches neither fly 
nor fade. This poverty may possess an inde- 
pendent mind, a heart ambitious of usefulness, a 
hand quick to sow the seed of other men’s hap- 

iness, and find its own joy in their enjoyment. 
! a serene age finds you in poverty, it is such a 
wilderness in which God led his chosen people, 
and on which he rained every day a heavenly 
manna. j 
; if God open to you the way of wealth, enter 
into it cheerfully; but remember that riches wil] 
bless or curse you as your own heart determines. 
But if circumscribed by necessity, you are still 
indigent, after all your industry; do not scoen 
poverty. ‘There is often in the hut, more digni- 
ty than in the palace; more satisfaction in the poor 
nay scanty fare, than in the rich man’s satie- 





EW THEORIES OF GRAMMAR. A brief re- 
view of the Four different Theories of English 
Grammar, Opposed to that of Murray, with an Appen- 
dix; giving some account of Particles, Combinations 
Auxiliaries, Ellepses, Iliomatic Phrases, &e., by John 
Goldsbury, Compiler of the Coumon School Grammar 
and Sequel, 12mo, price 25c. ¢ 
i For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
mmgton, opposite School street. 16 


evening, give such instruction as will convince his 
| hearers of their own ability to commit to memory, and 
|to retain, what they, perhaps, may heretofore have 
| deemed impracticable. 
i TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

As the several exercises of the occasion will be di- 
rected to the illustration of the principles and uses of 


i 





| the system, each person in attendance will use a copy 
| of the Memoria Technica, which will be the only nec- 
essary ticket of admission to the leceure. 

j9 L. D. JOHNSON. 
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| 1S47 THIS DAY PUBLISHED—LOR- 
e ING’S STATE REGISTER, or Record 
Book of Valuable Information, giving Massachusetts 
State Officers, First Provincial Congress, Members of 
Massachusetts Medical Society, Churches, Colleges, 
Militia Officers, Postmasters, 100 Societies, Charitable, 
| Religious and Literary; Directors of 29 Banks, 31 In- 
surance Companies, and 25 Railroads; United States 
Officers of Army, Navy, &c.; Tariff of 1846, Oregon 
Treaty, Sub-Treasury, Warehouse System, Ciz:y Off- 
| cers of Boston, Salem, Low ell, Roxbury and Cam- 
| bridge; Free-Masons and Odd Fellows, London Banks 
| and Bankers, Households of English Royal Families, 
300 Commissioners of this and other States. 

| JAMES LORING, Publisher, 

j23 132 Washington Street. 








OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms £3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 








{YCLOPEDIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

J NO. 2. The present number contains 24 beautiful 
wood cuts and furnishes specimens of the writings and 
lives of upwards of fifty authors. Among which are Spen- 
cer, Southwell, Daniels, Fairfax, Wotton, Shakespeare, 
Donne, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Brown, 
Quarles, Herbert, Cartwright, Lovelace, Randolph, 
Scott, Maitland, Montgo wery, James V1, Earl of Ster- 
ling, Drummond, Buchan, Johnston, Marlow, ete. 

There has been but one continued voice from the press 
im regard to this work, and that in the highest degree 
commendatory—the present number will well sustain its 
high character, and as the work prog esses, it will be 
found constantly increasing in interest. Just published 
by GOULD KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

jo 3w 59 Washington street. 








" Dipttoned ap Cele: CURED. Six Lectures on the 
uses of the Lungs, and Causes, Prevention and 
Cure of Pulmonary Consumption, Asthma, and Diseases 
of the Heart; on the Laws of Longevity; and on the 
mode of preserving male and female health to an Hun- 
dred Years; with 28 Illustrations, by Samuel Sheldon 
Fitch, A. M., M. D.; 1 vol 12mo, price 50 cents. 
_ For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. jl6 





EW AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
IN ICAL. CROSBY § NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 
containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 
tion, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
best means of satisfying the claims of leakusiry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martinean, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent coniribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. The extremely low price of 
the work will put within reach of all classes. It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 

je27 is4tostf Agents for Publishers. 





HE SILENT PASTOR. Will shortly be publish- 

ed, “The Silent Pastor,’? or consolation for the 
sick, by Rev. Thomas Sadler, 1 vol. 18mo. JAMES 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
Street. : j30 





HRISTIAN UNION. A Discourse preached be- 
fore the First Congregational Society in Kingston, 
November 26th, 1846. By Augustus R. Pope, Minis- 
ter of the Society. Published by Request. 
_ For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. 3t ji6 


OOTSTEPS ON THE SANDS OF TIME.— 
Memoirs of Robert Swain, just published. Edited 
by Rev. John H. Morison, 1 wl, 16mo, pp. 260, price 
cts, 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 
134 Washington, opposite School street. {6 




















NeW GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 Wasiiayton Stree 


AVING received our Fall supply of New Goons, 
we would invite our customers and the public to 
call and examine our assortment, which is ; 
better than at any previous season, and which will be 
sold at very low prices, and we pledge ourselves to al- 
ways sell any article in our line as low.as it can be 
found in the city. 
DRESS SILKS. 

We have a beautiful assortment of Ricu CoLoRED 
Sitks for Dresses, of the newest patterns and styles. 

Biack Siixs, for Dresses and Mantillas, of the 
best color and finish; 

Buive Brack S1xKs that are warranted not to spot. 

CASHMERES, 
MOUSSELINE DE LAINES, ALPACCAS, 
PLAIDS, 
And every other kind of Dress Goods. 
LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS. 

In our Shawl Room will be found every variety of 

Long and Square Shawls, new patterns. 


THIBET CLOTHS 


OF EVERY DESIRABLE COLOR. 


These Goods are from the best manufacturers, and 
warranted equal to any others in the city, as it regards 
fabric and color, being imported expressly for us. 


EMBOSSED 
PIANO AND CENTRE TABLE COVERS. 
LINEN GOODS. 


Our usual full supply of every kind of Linen Goods 
wanted for family use. 
CLOAK GOODS, 


Of all the new styles, particalarly PLa1os, in great va- 
riety. 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery, 
Teeth at Cost, until March 1, 18471 


OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


ton Street, 
~CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


ro the purpose of introducing more extensively in 


many im t respects, an entire new mode of 


repari mounting Mi 
Pr ps rages oe g Mineral Teeth on po, the 


ch, it is confidently believe i 
found to greatly exceed the usual aathed of Path 


them, the subscriber has heen induced to offer 

. . . suc. 
et gen tram ume, as will not only give to the 

i h pied - 

tal'vaiue of hie thes ctr a4 of testing the practi- 
lmited to pay She w classes, whose means are too 
principle is not only applicab| ; 
or more teeth, but it isp peculintly and eqpectoa ndaae, 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. 
cases it will be readily seen b 
jew, a ¢arved workin block 
or each case, is necessary, for restoring th i 
has heen removed by absorption and for bri eaaraan 
the’ cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to be overcome in whole and— 


offer a rare opportu- 


he usual price demanded. The new 


In all such 
an examination of the 
» Prepared express] 


half sets, so far as the proper form is concerned 
thus fully met by this ado, and it is not possible to 


accomplish it so perfectly by any other means. lt is 


the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects above referred to, that so many 


are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 


work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 


advantage of carved work,—and one of great im- 


portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 


moulded to fit the plate in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles f 

* the —— wpa. as a matter o 
ween the teeth and the plate; an i in- 
ed there afew days, it i; oma tr aaee 
them, will invarial} 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 


MOURNING GOODS. is, its perfect articulation. 


masticated food, with the liquors 
f course, pass be- 


eing impossible to remove 
become offensive and taint the 


Each tooth should meet 


Black and Blue Black Silks, Bombazines, Alpaceas, ~ opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 


M. de Laines, Crapes, Veils, and all other articles for 
Mourning. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
Blankets, Quilts, Linen Damasks, Cottons, Flannels. 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES. 


In this department we have a choice selection of new 
and beautiful Embroideries and Laces, of the latest pat- 
terns. 

We have spared no pains to have our stock as com- 
.plete as possible, and are now ready to offer it at such 
exceedingly low prices that we feel sure that those who 
buy of us will be satisfied that our goods are cheap. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY.” 





201 WASHINGTON STREET. o 
010 is&oseop3m 


“~REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

¥ Newry Srereotyrep Eprriox. The sub |" 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of | , 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over | . 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. s 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is | t 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
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25 cents. 
erations warranted. 


oud ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 


of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seem at 
the subscriber's office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. 
sist of whole and half sets ; anda variety of cases of 
peaiies magnitude, where great pica | is overcome. 
T 


They con- 


hey cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 


are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would only tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 
Up to Marchi, 1847, the following terms will abe 


strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 


DANIELL & CO., single tooth to a whole set, viz: 


yhen a fit and finish 
{ the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 


person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in their con- 
struction, which will be less than one half the price 


sually paid ; and after wearing them six months, if 


perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, and the amount 


aid for them will be refund- 
d. Old plate work that has been worn with much 


inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 


mall difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
uch as Filling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish- 


ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, gc, will 
be attendea to in the most thorough, faithtul, and 
scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
For filling common sized cavities with gold, $1; fo- 
other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For setr 


ing on gold pivot, $2 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 


Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
ye got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
8. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 





Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. _ 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Yon 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) B st 
Chureh (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 

Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ;) Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev: Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh- 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster,Chelms- | 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, ! 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. Lf; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Sayan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us»their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 

JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
Chambers 131 Washingon st. 
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Webster's Dictionary, Unabridged. 
& C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., have in 
* progress, a new stereotype edition of ‘‘Webster’s 
American Dictionary,’ to appear as early as practica- 
ble the coming season. 
[From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. ] 

“We would advise al! who are about to purchase a 
complete vocabulary of our ‘mother-tongue, to wait and 
examine, before they purchase, this cheap, and beauti- 
fal and convenient edition cf Dr Webster, the merit and 
superiority of which, over all others, they will perceive 
at the first glance.”’ 

[From the C.ncord (N. H.) Statesman.] 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. Mer- 
riam of Springfield, Mass., a ‘Specimen ofa new stereo- 
type edition now in progress, of Dr Webster’s Ameri- 
can Dictionary of the English Language.’’ It is elegant- 
ly executed, and the whole work, which is to be like it, 
will, when finished, be one of the most beautiful books 
ever issued from the American press. The paper is 
fine, white and firm, and the type new. There are three 
colamns ona page, surrounded by a double marginal 
lines which gives the page a particularly neat ana fin- 
ished appearance. The whole is to be comprised in one 
volume, crown quarto. Among the advantages of this 
over former editions, are the addition of several thous- 
and words,—a_ thorough revision of the whole work by 
Prof. Goodrich of Yale College,—the insertion of the 
key to the pronunciation at the bottom of every page, 
(very convenient,)—tables of Greek and Latin proper 
names, Scripture do, and Geographical do, (the last is 
a great desideratum,) and a Memoir of Dr Webster.— 
The first edition of the Dictionary, in 2 vols. quarto, 
cost $20; the second, in 2 vols Svo, cost $13,50. This, 
which is the original work unabridged, with the avove- 
named smprovements, is to cost only $6. Undoubted- 
ly ‘it will be by far the cheapest Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish language ever published. Of its merits we need, of 
course, say nothing. It is now very generally received 
as the standard of our mother tongue. The publishers 
state it is now in progress, and will be published during 
the coming season. 

{Specimens may be seen at the principal book- 
tF2 n28 


stores. 





| Sage iy GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical Geography of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole American Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian Register, 1} 
Water street. apll 
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hair cloth. 


and examine it. 


AIGHTON’S PATENT ENEMA, OR INJEC- 
TION CHAIR. This useful and ingenious ar- 


rangement for administering injections, is highly ap- 
proved by Physicians and others who have u 

can be used by the patient without the aid of an assis- 
tant. The apparatusscan be disconnected, and jt makes 
a handsome arm-chair for the parlor. 
them of different styles, and keep a good assortment al- 
ways on hand. From numerous certificates we select 
;) Fed- | the following. 


it. It 


We manufacture 


Extract of a letter of Hon Harrison Gray Otis, dated 
Oct 26, 1846. j 

««] regard it (the chair) as a most useful invention, 
and hope it will come into general use.” 

H. G. Ors. 

A distinguised medical practitioner says:— 

«* I shall very cordially recommend it to any who I 
think may have occasion for it.” 

From Dr Wm Cornell, Boston. 

Asa Physician, 1 recommend the Chair of L. V. 
Badger to the attention of the medical profession, as one 
of the best conceived plans with which I have become 
acquainted, for administering enema. 

W. M. Corne tt, M. D. 
Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From Dr Henry 8. Lee, Boston. 

I have examined the injection Chair of L. V. Badger, 
and consider it a very couvenient apparatus for a_ sick 
room, as it combines the advantages of administering 
enema, and of a stool and sitting chair; and I take 
pleasure in calling to it the attenYon of medical prav- 
titioners. Henry 8S. Leg, M. D. 

Boston, Nov 20, 1846. 

From the Journal of Health, published in Boston. 

Medical Chair. We have at our office an Injection 
Chair. The invention is simple, but still the apparatus 
is efficient. It combines, in one plan, three grand and 
important items, viz : First, it is convenient and well 
adapted to administer enema to the sick; and every 
practising physician and every nurse, are sensible how 
desirable it is to have such machinery in readiness for 
the hour of need. Secondly, without the injecting ap- 
paratus, it forms a very convenient and wight, or stool 
chair. And, in the third place, it makes, when you 
please to have it so, a beautiful easy arm chair, the wood 
of rich mahogany, the seat well stuffed and covered with 
It will be very convenient for sea voyages. 
Physicians and othersare invited to call at our office 
L. V. BADGER & CO., 

No 175 Tremont street, opposite Tremont House. 
jo eoptMy8 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 
Crossy & Nicnots, No. 118 Washington st., 
have for sale a great variety of Books, &c. suitable for 
Holiday Presents ; 
—AMONG WHICH ARE— 

ENGLIsH AND AmERICAN ANNUALS.—Drawing 
Room Scrap Book, Foget-me-Not, Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, Opal, Mayflower, Rose of Sharon, Gift of Friend- 
ship, The Rose, Christian Keepsake, Amaranth, Hya- 
cinth, Evergreen, Boudoir Annual, Diadem, Christmas 
Blossoms, Christian’s Annual, &c. &c. 

ELEGANTLY IntusrrateD Works.  Bryant’s 
Poems, Longfellow’s, Scott’s American Poet’s Gift, 
Poet’s of America, Poems of Southey, Cowper, Burns, 
Moore, Hemans, Shelley, Shakspeare, Mrs Ellis, Mrs 
Osgood, Sigourney, Scenes in the Life of the Savior, 
Scenes in the Lives of the Apostles, Headley’s Sacred 
Mountains, Lays for the Sabbath, &c. &c. &c. 

JuveniLe Works. Every variety of books for 
childien of all ages, and by the most popular authors, 
among which are many prepared expressly for the sea- 
son. 

MisceLLaneous Books. The works of Chan- 
ning, Ware, Greenwood, Dewey, Peabody’s Sermon to 
the Afflicted, Sermons of Consolation, Martyria, Liv- 
ermore’s Lectures to young men, ‘The Young Maiden, 
Self-Formation, Selections from Fenelon, Channing’s 
Thoughts, and other books too numerous to mention 

Also, beautiful English and American edition, of the 
Bible, some in rich bindings of Velvet and Gold. 

For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 W ash- 
ington street. if di2 


KENDALL P. SAUNDERS, 

No. 482 WASHINGTON STREET....BOSTON, 
(DIRECTLY OpProsiTE BLIOT STREET.) 
VARIETY 

AND 
Woooden Ware Establishment, 


AND MANUFACTURER OF 








OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SECRETARY, 


AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. - jan 
TRA ceca comarca 
JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
§G- Sats made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
f18 » 
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CRIPTURE’ PROOFS. Scriptural Proofs and 
S Scriptural Illustrations of Unitarianism, by John 
Wilson; third edition, revised and enlarged. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. j28 





DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agld * 





REFRIGERATORS, 
or A SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


And warrants them equal, if not superior to any made 
in the State, and are stuffed with Pulverized Charcoal. 


WILLOW CARRIAGES, CRADLES, 
BASKETS AND CHAIRS. 


—ALSO, A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF— 
Wooden, Tin, Japaned, and Britannia Ware, with 


every article for furnishing families commencing Mouse- 
keeping, and others in want, 
any store in the city, or country, 
ment of Fancy Baskets and other Goods. 


at as reasonable prices as 
with a general assort- 


f the 
QG- All Goods warranted and sent to any part o 
city free of expense. ltis120s 010 








GANS. Societies or Committees 

Ne pees Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second hand Organ 
constantly op hand. 
Our arrangements 





are so complete oe can re 
ild i ments of any size at the rtest noti 

phages igh equal re the best which can be produ, 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 

We would refer to the e Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first maggie, 

{28 ostf SIMMONS & Mel TIRE. 


_ ‘This day published “Me- 
EMOIR OF SWAIN. , This cay published “3 


moir of Robert Swain,” one volu E 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., — opposite 


School street. 
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